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The New CADILLACS—The New LA SALLES 


Out of an experience which produced the Cadillac V-16 and which has built more than 600,000 fine cars come 


these new Cadillac and La Salle V- Fights, fruit of the greatest manufacturing program in Cadillac’s history 


PRICES RANGING FROM PO | Q 5 : 


O. B. DETROIT 
Prices Lowered from $245 
Bodies by Fisher and | leetwood 


The Cadillac line will consist of La Salle V-8 Cadillac V-  % 'adillae V-12, Cadillac V-16 ranging in price from $2705 
’ 1 ’ 
to $1 5,000, f. o. b. Detroit. The G. M. A. C. Deferred Payment Plan is reeommended to the purchase rs of any of these cars 
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lt’s amazing what you get 


*35,000,000 words (equals 500 books) 
«15,000 illustrations 


*500 maps—a complete atlas 
*3,500 expert contributors 


Completely 


NeW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


at the lowest price 


in 6O years 


ERE beyond question is your money’s worth, and 

H more, actually the most profitable investment you 

could make. That fact, and that fact alone, explains 

the tremendous success of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

It explains why 50,000 families have already purchased 
this greatest knowledge book of all times. 

The value is really amazing. Just consider what the new 


Britannica gives you! Twenty-four thousand pages of text, 
fifteen thousand illustrations, hundreds of maps—all in 24 





compact volumes. Five hundred books would not give as 
much, and they would cost you many times more. 


Greatest Knowledge Book 


Here is all the knowledge of all the 
world—the most complete, authentic and 
up-to-date summary of all man’s achieve- 
ments anywhere in existence. 

Better still, this is knowledge you can 
rely upon, because it is written through- 
out by authorities—by 3,500 experts 
from fifty countries. 

“It is the best evidence of the great 
prestige of this encyclopaedia,” says Carl 
Van Doren, “that its editors have been 
able to include among their contributors 
so many of the busiest as well as the most 
expert men and women now or recently 
alive. The list is overwhelming.” 


Fascinating— Practical 


HIS “new model” encyclopaedia 
brings you illustrations on an unpre- 
cedented scale—15,000 of them. Gorgeous 
color plates, superb half-tones, skilful line 
drawings enable you to see as well as 
read. 
Merely to browse in this new Britan- 
nica is an adventure. You can spend 





RAY LYMAN WILBUR says: 


“There is a rare pleasure in consulting these 
volumes. I cannot help but feel that the editors of the fourteenth 
edition have rendered a real service to all English-speaking peoples.” 


—Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior 


Seneca Re eter a a ne mene 


fascinated hours poring over the illustra- 
tions alone. But you can consult it for 
profit too. “It has more practical value 
than had any preceding work intended to 
present a summary of human learning,” 
says the president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Dr. Walter Dill Scott. 


For All The Family 


EN eager to get ahead find it a real 

aid to greater earning power. 
Women use it as a guide in all the activi- 
ties of the home and in their outside inter- 
ests. Children revel in it. “It satisfies the 
needs of curious readers, whether eight or 
eighty years old,” says James Harvey 
Robinson. 


Your children especially will benefit 
by having all knowledge at hand and 
easy to look up as it is in this “new 
model” encyclopaedia. It will make their 
school work easier, more interesting and 
more profitable. It will teach them 
to use their minds, think accurate- 
ly and reason keenly. Jt is the one 
book they will never outgrow. | 


BOOKCASE TABLE INCLUDED 


This handsome bookcase table, 
made of mahogany, is included 
with every set. It’s amazing 
what you get for your money. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION— 


illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, together with low price offer, etc. 
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New Low Price—$5 Down 


And it is not expensive. This new 
Britannica represents a triumph in lower 
encyclopaedia prices. You can buy it to- 
day at a new low price—a price lower, in 
fact, than that of any completely new 
Britannica in 60 years. Under our time- 
payment plan, an initial deposit of only 
$5 brings the 24 volumes to your home. 


_ 96-PAGE 
FREE BOOKLET 


Brought to you by your 
postman 












Act now! Send for our free illus- 
trated booklet. It contains numer- 
ous specimen maps, color plates, 
etc., and gives full information. 
Before you spend a dollar you can 
see exactly what you get for your 
money. Just 
fill out the 
coupon and 


mail today. Cat 


Koh 
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Please send me, by return mail, your 56-page 
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N HOT WEATHER, you naturally 
expect to add water to your 
radiator once in a while. That’s no 
special hardship, for water is cheap 
and plentiful. But when your car 
develops a huge thirst in winter, it’s 
probably boiling off valuable anti- 
freeze as fast as you put it in. You 
can’t control the temperature, but 
you can use an anti-freeze that stays 
on the job—Eveready Prestone, the 
ONE-SHOT anti-freeze. 


Used by Byrd Antarctic Expedition 


With every type of anti-freeze to 
me choose from, the Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
2 pedition used Eveready Prestone. 
They first thought of using kero- 
sene, but decided against it. Fortu- 
nately ... because later, in the un- 
imaginable cold of the South Pole, 
the kerosene actually froze! Yet 
Eveready Prestone easily passed 
the stringent test of Antarctic win- 
ter. The Byrd Expedition radioed: 


“Eveready Prestone meets all 
manufacturer’s claims...” 

Constant research by the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
laboratories has further increased 
the efficiency of Eveready Prestone. 
This year it is actually superior to 
the Eveready Prestone which more 
than a million motorists used to 
their complete satisfaction last year. 
It is now green in color, so that you 
may easily identify it. 

Go to your dealer or garage-man, 
before the rush during the first cold 
snap. Have him prepare your car 
for winter, taking the simple pre- 
cautions necessary to make the 
cooling-system water-tight. 

You can put Eveready Prestone 
in today. It’s always in tune with 
the temperature. 
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Tune in the Eveready Hour, every Tues- 
day evening at nine (Eastern standard 
time) over the N. B. C. network. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


‘ and Carbon 
.~ Corporation 


















Union Carbide \.. 
rREEZE 
ct ANTI "F 
THE DERFE 
es Not Boil O" 


POANR TS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


1. Gives complete protection. 

2. Does not boil off: 

3. Positively will not damage 
et: : cooling-system. 

arent i 4. Will not heat up a motor. 

5. Circulates freely at the lowest 

operating temperatures. 

6. Will not affect paint, varnish 
or lacquer finishes. 

. Non-inflammable. 8. Odorless. 

9. Economical—one filling lasts 
all winter. 
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THE BETTER GAME 


Modern football has become a glorious game of skill, 
through refinements and improvements. Yet it is es- 
sentially the good old game of the ’Nineties. This new 
model Mimeograph is a sharp advancement over all 

Mimeographs that have gone before. Yet it represents 
just a natural advancement of the basic Mimeograph idea. 
It still delivers neat duplicates of all kinds of typewritten 
forms, bulletins, graphs, charts, outline drawings, handwrit- 
ing, etc., in hourly thousands and at small cost. But it does 
these important jobs better than they have ever been done 
before. Stand and machine are now a single unit. Controls are 
simplified and more automatic. The speedier positive feed-table 
takes a whole ream of impression paper at one time. The better 
Mimeograph! Substantial betterments of especial interest to 


present Mimeograph users! Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


today for further details, or consult direct branch in any principal city. 


is? NO), : 


IMIMEO GRAPH] 
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SHAVE 


The double comfort of 


double 
action 


YOU'LL notice a different feel 
to your razor as it glides through 
the lather of Squibb Shaving 
Cream. 

Squibb’s first action protects 
your face from rasp and bite by 
a shield of soothing balm... 
gives you real comfort while 
you shave. 

After shaving, too, there’s an 
altogether new comfort. 


The second action of Squibb’s 
replaces the vital oils of the skin 
--. restores the natural pliancy 
and glowing comfort that na- 
ture intended your face to have. 


You'll like this double com- 
fort. And only Squibb Shaving 


Cream will give it to you. 


















Use Squibb Shaving Cream for shampooing. 
Double-action makes it fine for the scalp and 
excellent for the hair. 


SQUIBB 
Shaving Cream 


| pastime for boy scouts. 


A Vinculo Matrimoniu 
Sirs: 

Your very accurate and complete story of 
Nevada’s divorce facilities, p. 18, Time of Sept. 
15, must have been most interesting to the 
thousands of readers of Time who have been 
granted a “new freedom” by Reno’s “‘Judgie” or 
who contemplate seeking freedom a_ vinculo 
matrimonii. 

When you said that “Monday at Reno is 
known as ‘graduation day’ because on that day 
divorces are handed,’ some grass-widows and 
widowers of Gotham must have felt slighted 
because you failed to mention ‘Wednesday 
matinee’ in New York when the ‘“Undefended 
Wivorce Calendar” is called in our Supreme 
Court. Although adultery is the sole ground of 
divorce in the Empire State; our Courts have 
held that actual coition need not be proved, but 
that proof of the inclination and the opportunity 
is sufficient. Consequently the large audience 
which always attends the “matinee” has its 
curiosity sated by a continuous reiteration of 
the drama “The Time the Place and the Girl.” 

Apparently Nevada is not the only place 
where a divorce may be obtained expeditiously. 
I have just received “An open letter to lawyers 
and interested persons of the U. S.,” from an 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, of Merida, 
Yucatan, Mexico, entitled “How to obtain a 
divorce fastly and at low cost.” According to 
this “open letter,” one of the grounds of divorce 
in the State of Campeche, Mexico, is mutual 
consent. ‘In mutual consent cases, both parties 
may appear before the Court by power of 
attorney, without coming here. . . . In non con- 
sent cases, provision for service to a conciliatory 
hearing is provided for in the law. . After a 
decree of divorce both parties are free to con- 
tract a new marriage immediately. . Two 
trips to the Capital of Campeche are necessary, 
while the intervening time is spent in Merida, a 
modern City, completely paved and extraordi- 
narily immaculate.” 

Whether a divorce procured in Campeche 
would be recognized in the U. S. appears to be 
problematical, for my learned correspondent 
says: “As to recognition of a local divorce in the 
U. S., I will say that I affirm the same has an 
identic statute as a divorce granted in one State 
of the U. S. to another State in the same coun- 
try.”’ Since no divorce has ever been “granted in 
one State of the U. S. to another State,” there 
appears to be no precedent from which “‘identic 
statute” or the validity of a Campeche divorce 
can be determined. .. . 

Harry C. MILter 


New York City 





Boy Scout’s Pastime 
Sirs: 

I hate to see you so many years behind the 
times, in your knowledge of the modern methods 
of big game hunting (Time, “Animals,” Sept. 
15). 

I went fishing for lions two years ago and I 
learnt the art from Martin Johnson, who has 
used this method for a good many years. 

Big game hunting on the African veldt is a 
The so-called African 
“Jungle” looks like Central Park, New York, 
and is just as dangerous. , 

CARVETH WELLS 
The Explorers Club 
New York City. 
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Georgia Power Co. 
Sirs: 

On p. 16 of your Sept. 8 issue under the 
heading ‘“‘Utilities—Public v. Private,” you make 
the statement “Crisp County, outraged at the 
rates charged by Georgia Power Co., had bonded 
itself for $1,250,000, built its own hydroelectric 
plant on the Flint River.” 

The Georgia Power Co. has been serving Crisp 
County and Cordele, Ga., which is located in 
Crisp County, only since July first of this year. 
For a period of months prior to that date, 
the Georgia Power Co. had a connection with 
the service in Crisp County and Cordele due to 
the fact that they were served by the South 
Georgia Power Co. which operated as a sub- 
sidiary of the Georgia Power Co. Prior to the 
time the South Georgia Power Co. became sub- 
sidiary of this company, the Georgia Power Co 
had no connection in any way, shape or form 
with the electric business in Crisp County or 
Cordele. The agitation which led up to the 
construction of the county-owned plant began 
several years ago and the plant was nearing 
completion when this company first came into 
the picture in Crisp County, so... the rates 
charged by this company could have had no effect 
upon the actions of the county in deciding to go 
into the electric business. 

In regard to your statement that the Georgia 
Power Co. cut its rates in Cordele because it 
was “threatened by public competition,” this 
company reduced its rates in Cordele only after 
a prior cut in rates made by the Cordele author- 
ities. The rates established by the Cordele 
authorities were not based on the cost of render- 
ing the service or on any other proper basis. 
They merely took this company’s rate schedule 
and made a horizontal cut of ten percent under 
this company’s rates. Even the phraseology of 
this company’s rate schedule was duplicated on 
the published rate schedule of the Cordele 
authorities. In addition to cutting this company’s 
rates, political, social and economic pressure was 
brought to bear upon our customers in Cordele. 
In reducing its rates in Cordele, this company 
moved to protect its investment and business in 
Cordele from unfair competition and not from 
“public competition.” 





For your information, the average rate of th’s 
company is 23.8% lower than the national aver- 
age rate. This company’s residential rates are 
lower than the national average residential rate, 
its industrial power rates are among the lowest 
in the nation and its rural rates are among the 
lowest offered anywhere in the U. S. ‘ 

P. S. ARKWRIGHT 
President 
Georgia Power Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Japanese Noses 
Sirs: 

All power and all success to Hideo Takahashi, 
Time, Sept. 1, but the nose-wiping campaign 
in Japan was actually conceived in 1912 by 
Frank Putney Haight, Waukesha, Wis., and Ed- 
ward C. Jones, Portage, same state, both em- 
ployed at that time on editorial staff of The 
Japan Advertiser, 

Hordes of children swarmed the streets, the 
parks, the stores, the street cars. They were 

(Continued on p. 8) 
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only one 


Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 

ADDRESS _— 


Roy E. Larsen 
CircuULATION MANAGER, TiME, Inc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, It. 


Please enter my subscription for 
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FIRST PLACE in Every Contest Entered 
FIRST PLACE in Sales by Public Choice 


In tests conducted by the State of California, with 
nearly all makes participating, the Hudson Eight, 
with 100% score, overwhelmed all competition. 


In every important competitive event the Hudson 
Eight has entered—in America and abroad—it 
has taken first place by overwhelming margins. 


Thus, with perfect score, it won the 9-day Tour 
de France against 87 cars representing nearly 
every country. 


Three Hudson Eights finished equal first in 
Poland’s greatest automobile event, against the 
largest field ever entered. 
A Hudson Eight won the Royal Australian 
Automobile Club contest against the largest field 
the event ever attracted. 


$ AND 
UP 
LOWEST PRICES 


IN 
HUDSON HISTORY 


2-Pass. Coupe . . $ 885 
i. es, ee 895 
Coupe (with Rumble Seat} 925 
Boemeer . 2. ww RBS 
Standard Sedan 1025 
Sunsedan 1045 
Touring Sedan 1145 
Brougham. . 1195 
7-Pass. Sedan. 1295 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Detroit 


7 “~ “~ 
The great and envied cars of the world are 
Eights. Except for cost all would own them. 


Hudson’s Great Eight sweeps aside the barrier 
of high price and upkeep costs. Through an 


amazing development it is giving thousands 
the brilliant performance and distinction that only 
the exclusive few have known. And _ public 


recognition has acclaimed it in the world’s largest 
sales of eight-cylinder cars. 
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CLEVELAND .. city of light 
that circles fhe globe 


Twenty arc lights in 1879 cast 
their bluish-white brilliance over 
the Public Square of Cleveland 
—the first successful test in- 
stallation of electric street light- 
ing system in the United States. 

Little could the amazed Cleve- 
landers of that day foresee the 
stream of electric lamps going 
from the Cleveland district to all 
the world to uphold the city’s 
reputation as a “city of light.” 
Both in research and in actual 
production of electric lamp bulbs 























the Cleveland district holds the 
center of the stage today. 

This activity, coupled with 
pre-eminence in the manufacture 
vacuum 


of storage batteries, 


cleaners, generators, motors, 
trucks, and electric carbons, 
makes Cleveland an important 


link 


electrical 


in the chain of national 


equipment manufac- 
ture which contributes so largely 
today to the comfort and free- 
dom of modern life. 


An important link also in the 


chain of business activity which 
helps to build and maintain 
Cleveland’s industrial greatness 
is the financial service of the 
United National Bank 


. largest national bank in the 


Central 


state of Ohio. 

Complete banking experience 
gives the Central United a broad 
ability to co-operate on a wide 
range of problems from the pro- 
tection of individual savings to 
the handling of funds for a busi- 


ness international in scope. 


CENTRAL UNITED 


: 


The Largest 


National 


NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland 
Bank in 


Ohio 
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“Oil magnets?” 


Theimportant thing for you to know 


about your oil is not what crude it 


was made from, but that it was 


correctly made to fit your engine. 


You wouldn’t expect to hear that 
there was such a thing as an “oil 
magnet.” Yet when you see these 
vacuum towers rising 80 feet into 
the air at the Mobiloil plant, you 
learn with surprise that they actu- 
ally are “oil magnets.” 

With utmost precision, these giant 
vacuum towers draw out the choic- 


est lubricating stock from the se- 
lected crudes used in the making 


of Mobiloil. 
Mobiloil quality is the result of 


just such modern methods as this. 
Oil made from selected crudes 


by these towers is vastly different 


from the oil you would get out of 


Make this Chart your Guide 


This abbreviated chart shows the correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil for most passenger cars. You, will find the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your Mobiloil dealer's. 

Follow winter recommendations when temperatures from 32° 
F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle 





Frngine 


Auburn 6-85 
“666A, 6-80, 76 
- other models 

Black Hawk... 

Buick : 

Cadillac 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Chrysler 70, 77 
“Imperial 

other models 

De Soto . 

Dodge Bros. 

Durant 614 
+. other models 

Elcar 6-70, 75 
vs other models 

Erskine. ..... 





ssex 

Ford Model A. . 
“Model T 

Franklin 

Gardner 6cyl. 136 

“  Bcyl. 

Graham and 
Graham-Paige. . 

Hudson 


mon Big 8, 75, 8-79 
other models 
Nash-Twin Ig. 8, 490, 
Adv.6,Sp.6 Tain Ig.6 
Nash 


Studebaker Com‘der 8 
¢ President 8 
other models 














Stutz 

Whippet 

Willys-Knight 

Windsor6-69,6-72,6-75 
5 other models 











the bottom of an old-fashioned still. 
In heat resistance alone, oil from 
the Mobiloil vacuum towers shows 
an improvement of 20° to 30° over 
an oil made the old-fashioned way. 
That’s why Mobiloil lasts longer. 
That’s why it shows less tendency 
to gum and to form hard carbon in 
your cylinders. That’s why it has 
richer lubricating quality —which 
keeps down wear in your engine. 
These vacuum towers enter into 
the making of every grade of 


Mobiloil. 


There is no one crude in the 


world which contains all the prop- 
erties, in correct proportion, to 
make a perfect lubricant for all 
types of engines. Mobiloil is made 
from the world’s choicest crudes. 
But a modern lubricant can be made 
to fit modern engines only by modern 
processes. 

Motor oil is made—not found. 

Consult the Mobiloil Chart on 
this page. It will quickly tell you 
the type of Mobiloil made to fit 


your engine, 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Motor oil is made... not found! 


Mobiloil 
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@ This is the inge- 
nious, automatic 
filing compartment 
(a patented FIN D- 
EX feature) for sys- 
tematically carrying 
cards, passes, tickets, 
hotos, etc... . 
filed in transparent 
envelopes for visibil- 
ity and permanent 
cleanliness. 


G This is the Bill 

Divider (pat- 
ented) . . . . hand- 
ily placed in the bill 
compartment to sep- 
arate large and small 
denominations of cur- 
rency . . . . or to 
keep checks separate 
from bills. Fits the 
small currency, with 
great nicety. 


3] This is the **no- 

bulge™’ feature 
(patented) ....a 
sliding sleeve which 
provides automatic 
expansion . pre- 
venting bulging of 
wallet even when 
filled to capacity. 
FIND-EX folds only 
once — thin and 
compact. 


oO Seamless end for 


strength and 
beauty. 


: 
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r NEW 


" AMITY 
“- FIND-EX 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN everywhere .. . leaders 1n finance, 
industry, the professions . . . carry FIND-EX 

because this super’ wallet, with its exclusive patent- 
ed features, organizes contents with business-like 
eficiency. You find what you want... quickly. 


Don’t be misjudged by careless pocket habits. Let 
an Amity FIND-EX be your pocket secretary . 

replacing haphazard methods of carrying currency, 
important cards, memoranda, pocket miscellany. 


Fashioned to fit the prevailing small currency, of 
course .. . with an automatically flexible capacity 
that accommodates a bill or a “bank roll” with 
equal trimness. Folds thin and flat. 


The name “Amity” is assurance of fine craftsman- 
ship and highest quality — Amity, the mark of 
genuine leather and honest value. Stop at any 
store where leather goods are sold and add an 
Amity FIND-EX to your personal equipment. 
An extraordinary value at $5.00. Write us di- 
rect if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Amity LEATHER Propucts Co. 
Department T West Bend, Wis. 


Makers of a complete line of personal 
leather-ware for men and women. 


AMITY 


The MaRK OF GENUINE LEATHER 
AND HONEST VALUE 


As a gift . . a subtle compliment to any man. 
FIND-EX may be had in six different styles . . 
richly colored leather in artistic designs. The 
No. 220 illustrated, is of brown calfskin, hand- 
colored, embossed hand-tooled design, leather 
lined, laced edges. In attractive gift box. 


ae gmt... 5-< of ee re all styles. 
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everywhere, and every nose was a_ perpetual 
source of unsightliness. 

An old temple, cherry blossoms, a dancing 
geisha, a beautiful shrine, outriders heralding 
the Emperor’s approach, all lost their beauty 
and romance through being viewed across a sea 
of dripping noses. 

Approaching one T. Nakamura, bright young 
newspaper staff, Writers 
Haight and Jones beseeched him to become one 
of his country’s benefactors. 

It would be simple. A few impressive slogans, 
and an organized campaign for a Better Nose 
Week, all of which would receive free publicity 


| in the columns of the paper. 


| 





failed to enthuse over the 

said it would be “a feverish 
business,” to risk insulting practically every 
parent in Nippon. Though the project fell 
through, some credit should be given Writers 
Haight and Jones for their pioneer work in the 
movement. 


We are sending to Okuyama, % The Japan 
Advertiser, a shipment of paper napkins, much 
better for nose-wiping purposes than the pieces 
of shimbun (newspaper) being distributed by 
Citizen Takahashi. 


But Nakamura 
matter of noses, 


He ten H. Haicut 


aie eee 


Tujunga, Calif. 


Gale & Breese 
Sirs: 

1 note by Time for Sept. 15 that Zona Gale 
is married to William L. Breese. I suppose only 
a couple of hundred other bright persons will 
write you about it, so I modestly forbear even to 
suggest a fitting caption. 

Harriet B. WooLFENDEN 

Dearborn, Mich. 


A couple of hundred other bright 
persons also forbore.—Eb. 


—<—_—_ 


Contact Glasses 
Sirs: 

In the Aug. 
article ‘“‘Contact Glasses” 
justice to the progress of American optical sci- 
ence we believe it of interest to summarize 
briefly the progress of the art in this country. 
have two applications in 
ophthalmology; first, in the correction of defects 
of vision and, second, in examinations of the 
eye wherein they permit the physician to obtain 
a view of certain portions of the interior of 
the living eye-ball which could not otherwise 


18 issue of TrmE we note the 
on p. 52, and in due 


Contact Glasses 


be seen. In the first application they have been 
used almost exclusively to give useful vision 
to persons suffering from conical cornea, a dis- 


front of the eye-ball takes 
the form of a cone. Such a defect renders the 
patient’s vision practically useless and the trou- 
ble can not be corrected with the ordinary spec- 
tacle lens. In such cases, contact glasses restore 
fair vision for as long as the patient can wear 
them. This may be only half an hour per day, 
possibly longer but apparently no one has ever 
been able to wear them for many hours at a 
time. 
Consequently, 
is so extremely 


order in which the 


the utility of the contact glass 
limited that the demand over 
the U. S. is exceedingly small. In spite of this 
small demand, however, our company has been 
making contact glasses for at least ten years and 
we believe that you will concur with us that 
it is no more than just to American optical 
science to bring this fact to your attention. 
Bauscu & Loms OPTICAL Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


—_—©—— 
Minnesota Glue 
Sirs: 

During the vacation period of Trme’s “Accu- 
racy Stan”. «i. 

Page 38, issue of Sept. 1, under Business 
Section heading: “Glue Retrenchment”’: 

Sale of part of American Glue Company’s 
abrasive business was to MINNESOTA Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., office and plant in Saint 
Paul . . . not Minneapolis Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co., as reported. 

Thank you for the correction. 

F. H. Camp 

Yarnell-Camp Inc. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Welcome.—Eb. 
(Continued on p. 13) 
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WANTED: 











USINESS today needs, and needs 

desperately, executives with fresh 
minds and up-to-date equipment— men 
who are safe, not in the discarded sense of 
dodging decisions, but in the modern sense of 
making them and making them right. 




























During the next five very dangerous and excit- 
ing years, the new competition will make the 
fortunes of a lot of such men—and incidentally 
toss a lot of others on the scrap pile. 

We are not in the least exaggerating this de- 
mand for trained executives. So badly are they 
needed that the key men of American business 
today have gone to extraordinary lengths in help- 
ing the Institute to train such executives. They 
have actually prepared for us a whole new Course, 
designed to meet the new conditions. 

The authors of this new Course are men whose 
success belongs to the present—not the past. 
Their own success in the future depends in some 
degree upon their ability to find and develop 
capable assistants. That is why they have co- 
operated so enthusiastically with the Institute. 
Among them are: 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Corp.; Joseph 
P. Day, the real-estate wizard; Hon. Will H. Hays, President, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, formerly 
U. S. Postmaster General; Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; John T. Madden, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Secretary, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; George Baldwin, Vice-President, General 
Electric Company; Hubert T. Parson, President, F.W.Wool- 
worth Company; David Sarnoff, President, Radio Corporation 


TIME 


SAFE MEN 
for Dangerous Times 








~ Out of this depression will emerge 
new fortunes, new leaders... You? 







of America; F. Edson White, President, Armour & Com- 
pany; and Dexter S. Kimball, Dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University. 






In preparing the new Course and Service we 
have drawn, without regard to cost, on the time 
and interest of these outstanding business states- 
men. It is new, challenging, utterly un-academic, 
vibrant with the energy of men whose names are 
magic in the councils of modern business. So 
new is it that the latter sections are not yet off 
the presses, although the work of assembling 
and editing is now complete. 

We have prepared a new booklet which de- 
scribes this new Course and Service. It is entitled 
“What an Executive Should Know.” It is for 
men of serious purpose only. It will take about 
an hour to read, and it is free. Frankly, it is dif- 
ficult for us to understand how any man who 
intends to make himself independent in the next 
five years can afford not to read it. 

You must equip yourself to deal with what lies 
ahead. Send for your copy of this booklet today. 
It will come to you by mail, without obligation. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
355 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Led., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know” 


Name. 


Business 
Sciatica 





Business 
Position—_. 





Type of 
Business. 






Kouter Electric Plants have estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation for 
quiet operation—for motors which run 
without vibration—with only the hum 
of a high-priced car. They furnish reli- 
able light and power wherever individ- 
ual light-and-power units are in use. 

There are many models—all of them 
adapted to specific needs. You will find 
them in country homes beyond the 
light wires, on ships at sea, on trains, on 
trucks, in camps, in isolated places all 
over the earth. 

Where small amounts of current are 
wanted without starting the motor, 
there is now the special Model D-32. 
This new plant is equipped with a small 
battery which furnishes 32-volt direct 
current when light is needed for short 
periods. After the load has reached 300 
watts the motor starts automatically, 
delivering light and at the same time 
recharging the battery. 

Other Kohler Electric Plants gener- 
ate current at 110 or 220 volts A.C. or 
D.C. Capacities vary from 800 watts 
to 10 K.W. 

Mail the coupon today for informa- 
tion specialized to your needs. Kohler 
Company. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. 
—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.— 
Branches in principal cities... . Manu- 


facturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 
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KOHLER of KOHLER 


ELECTRIC 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Free of all cost or obligation, please 
send me full information about Kohler 
Electric Plants and their advantages 
for the uses marked X below. 

PRIVATE 

(0 Country Homes ) Farms 
(C0 Camps 1 Motor-boats 
0 Yachts 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
0 Saw Mills 
0 Oil Wells 
OO Banks 0 Theaters 
00 Garages 0) Excavators 
00 Building Contractors ( Office Buildings 
(0 Constructioa 


(C0 Lumber Camps 


O00 Mines 


O Refrigeration 
Engineers 0 Ice Cream 

0 Motor-busses Trucks 

() Battery Charging 0) Stores 


PLANTS 


RAILROAD 
] Wrecking and Work [ Station Lights 
Trains 0 Tunnel Lights 
2) Coal and Water 


Stations 


Signal Systems 
] Private Cars 
MARINE 
} Tugs 0) Passenger Ships 
0) Radio Emergency 
MUNICIPAL 
0 Fire Departments 
0 Fire Boats 
O Airports 


0) Aviation Beacons 


0) Freighters 


] Hospitals 
(0 Schools 
(0 Churches 
0 Street Lighting 


Name_ 
Street or R.F.D. Address 
Cily_ 
State_ 
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2900000 New 
Customers Added to 
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—a total market today of 
Twelve Million People in the 
eleven Western States...an in- 
crease of 32% in ten years. 















Oregon, Washington and 
California combined, 
increased 2,596,005 46% 





California alone in- 647, 


creased 2,226,784 =o 


Southern California 
increased 1,630,333 107% 





Los Angeles County 1342 


increased 1,263,202 
Population Now 2,199,657 








——— 





More than half the increase of 2,920,000 _ will readily see the advantage of locating 
in the eleven Western States occurred in _ his plant in this concentrated market... 
Southern California. The manufacturer from which the entire Western market is 
who considers distribution costs carefully | servedatlowestpercapita distribution cost. 


Industrial LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Manufacturing Executives Are Invited to Write to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
for Detailed Information Regarding this Great Western Market 
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BE it ever so palatial, be it ever so humble, 
there’s no place like home for walloping 
one’sthumb with a hammer—and who hasn’t? 

Notall of us, however, will get off that easy! 

Home—the safest place on earth isn’t nearly 
as safe as most of us believe. “Show me 
where an accident can happen and I will show 
you where it will happen.” 

Slipping in the bathtub, tumbling down- 
stairs, climbing the dark stairs (Ever thinkthere 
was one more step where there wasn’t?), stumb- 
ling over the children’s playthings...such every- 
day incidents account for two out of every five 
home accidents—with burns, scalds, asphyxia- 
tion and electrical shocks running a close 
second. Even considering the automobile, 
non-fatal injuries are greatest in the home. 

Indeed, each year, fully as many anes are 
injured in home accidents as are injured in in- 
dustrial mishaps, while one out of every four 
fatal injuries occurs under the domestic roof. 

»At home, or elsewhere, no one is immune 
from accidents. Flirting with luck is gambling 
on income. Crippled earning power is often 
worse than broken bones. 

But at home, or wherever you roam, an 
ATNA Accident Policy will help keep youon 


your feet financially—and of course provide 
for the family should the accident prove fatal. 
But why all the gloom? You can’t help 
what you can’t help! But you can Aitna-ize 
—and make home, sweet home! 
Why not see or phone the Aitna Agent in 
your community for details? He’s a man 


worth knowing. Tear this out as a reminder. 


Etna walene peacelcaly every form of Insurance and Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. Aitma protection reaches from coast to coast 
through 20,000 agents > The Aitna Life Group consists of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company * The A2tna Casualty and Surety 
Company _»+ The Automobile Insurance Company »* e 
Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 
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TATNA-IZE 


SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY- HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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That Mast 
Sirs: 

Of the same opinion as Sir Thomas, re the 
consistent consecutive winnings of the £nter- 
prise, concerning which he ic today quoted as 
saying, “I put their success down to that mast,” 
I offer you the following information in order 
that you may, as is your custom, give credit 
where credit is due: 

“That mast” was designed by and executed 
under the supervision of Charles P. Burgess, 
elder brother of the designer of the Enterprise. 
This elder brother Burgess is also one of the de- 
signers of the U. S. Navy’s new dirigibles, ZRS 4 
ZRS 5—now being built at Akron, Ohio. 


G. S. STEWART 
Akron, Ohio 








Stink Puff, Pigs Fleas 
Sirs: ; 

The obituary notice of Dean Spooner in 
Time, Sept. 8, together with a few choice speci- 
mens of Spoonerisms, suggests these which you 
might possibly like to add to your collection. I 
am sorry that I cannot vouch for their au- 
thenticity. - 

I stopped to boil my icicle. 

I was hushing my black brat. 

Please pass the stink puff. 

Give me some pigs fleas. 

JosHvua L. BAILy Jr. 

San Diego, Calif. 








‘ came 
Alaskan Indians Too 
Sirs: 

. . . Some weeks ago you published a letter 
from my wife, L. Worden Royal, regarding the 
pros and cons of conservation of bears in Alaska 
(Time, July 14). Since then we have received 
letters and newspaper clippings from all parts 
of the country regarding that letter. 

In this morning’s mail came the enclosed 
clipping, sent by my mother-in-law, Mrs. Alex 
Vreatt of Wrangell, Alaska. This clipping from 
The Alaskan of Petersburg, Alaska is especially 
of interest if you turn over the title page. There 
you will note that it is published by the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood Publishing Co. The Alaska 
Native Brotherhood is an organization of native 
Alaskan Indians. Evidently your magazine and 
articles are read not only over the entire world 
but by Alaskan Indians as well. . 


Lous M. Roya. 
Saylesville, R. I. 








4 
Limited 
Sirs: 
On p. 18 of the Sept. 15 issue of Time: “. . . 


Monday night the Reno station is crowded with 
happy ladies catching the Union Pacific limited, 
east to Chicago and a new freedom.” 

_ For your information Reno station is on 
Southern Pacific Lines and not Union Pacific. 


O. P. BARTLETT 
Chicago, Il. 


But from Ogden to Omaha, longest 
stretch of the train’s run to Chicago, it is 
Union Pacific.—Eb. 

(Continued on p. 74) 
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What Does She 
Think of You Now? 


The girl you married—what does she really think of you? You promised so many 
things —a car, home, a trip abroad, college for the children, money to live comfortably. 
What’s become of those dreams—or are they still nothing but dreams? 


He Needed $50,000 
to Save His 
Business 
That was the situation one 
man faced. Two banks had 
refused him, Now he was 
desperate. Was there some 
way to ask for money—and 
get it? There is—a definite 
way of presenting your case— 
certain information bankers 
must have in order to decide 
on loans. It's all here and the 
answers to hundreds of other 
vital questions, in this re- 


markable Library for Busi- 
ness Executives. 


Can You Handle 
Men? 

To sueceed you must know 
men—be able to direct them. 
In this valuable library you 
will find the secrets of getting 
people to work with you—of 
running your department or 
business so as to get the most 
work with the least friction 
Here is information of the 
highest value——the answers to 
your most perplexing prob- 
lems—the path to greater 
success, more important lead- 
ership. 


Can You Put Your 
Ideas Over? 


To sell your ideas you have 
to be a good talker. This 
library shows you how to 
express yourself forcefully and 
convincingly. You will learn 
how to sway others, and con- 
vert them to your way of 
thinking. Whether you want 
to develop public speaking, or 
to use your speaking ability in 
business, you will find this 
training invaluable in devel- 
oping that magnetic, persua- 
sive leadership which brings 


success. 





McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc. 


They will be, until you realize—as all successful men do 
—that to achieve you must first of all know. You must 
know your business—and the part you can play in it. You 
must know yourself and how to push ahead. You must 
know what to do—how to do it—and when. 


SET YOUR OWN GOAL 


With this library at your command you can set your own 
goal. It gives you a complete picture of business as a whole 
and analyzes the forces that control it. You learn how to 
chart yourself, overcome your weakness, develop your 
assets and advance to real and important leadership. 


YOU NEED THIS LIBRARY 
Think what it will mean to have at your elbow for instant 
reference, the answers to the problems you face; to see, 
every day, that you are closer to your goal—to be able to 
have all the things you have wanted for yourself and family. 


Here are just a few of the many questions this great 
library will answer for you—practical questions that 
vitally affect your business progress—your own future. 


How to apply for a loan How to analyze a_ business 


How can your Banker help you? problem. _ : 
- ; 2 How to verify your solution. 
How to train for public speaking. 


How to sway your audience. How is wealth accumulated? 


What is the truth about supply 


What makes a business succeed? and demand? 


What are the fundamentals of : 
business organization? What 16 traits are essential to 

: successful leadership? 

How long does depression last? How can you chart yourself— 

What forecasts the return of pros- how overcome your faults 


> 
perity? emphasize your assets? 


All these and hundreds of other questions are completely, 
authoritatively answered in The Business Executive’s 
Library which is the work of such outstanding authorities 
as: William H. Kniffin, William G. Hoffman, Webster 
Robinson, Percival White, Matthew Thompson McClure, 
Henry P. Shearman, David R. Craig, W. W. Charters. 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS YOURSELF 


This set must sell itself. Because we know it will— 
because thousands of men, right now, are proving its great 
value to them—we are glad to send it to you, entirely free 
of charge, for your examination. 

The coupon is a challenge and an opportunity. If you 
really want to get ahead—if you want to make more money 
—you will send it today. The first of the year is coming. 
There is still time to earn a raise or win advancement. But 
you must act at once. Play safe—mail the coupon right now. 


Seeeceuce FREE EXAMINATION OFFER'*2*22eeeeeesceccccccccccccccccccecs 


370 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. NAME 


Yes, send me for ten days 
free examination, postpaid, 
the 7 volume Business Execu- 
tives Library, durable cloth 
binding, gold stamped. I'll 
look over these volumes and 
if entirely satisfied, within ten 
days after their receipt, I'll 
send you only $1.50 and $2.00 
per month for eight months, 
just $17.50 in all. Otherwise 
I'll return the books and that 
will end the matter. 
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ADDED SPEED 


FOR THE 


FORD PLANE 





THE speed of the Ford tri-motored, all-metal 


transport has been materially increased. At 
the recent air races in Chicago, a Ford 5-A.T. 
plane, equipped with three Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp engines, won the multi-motored race with 


an average speed of 144.24 miles per hour. 


Maximum speed of the 5-A.T. has been 
increased from 135 to 152.5 miles per hour, 
and the cruising speed is now 122 miles per 
hour instead of 112. 

The new plane takes off after a shorter 


run, climbs faster than the former model, 


and has the same landing speed. 

Added speed has been attained through 
painstaking refinements of fuselage and 
nacelle design but without expenditure of 
additional power. 

This marked advance in aeronautical 
design causes a material decrease in mileage 
cost of operation. 

Transport operators see in this plane the 
opportunity of accelerated air line travel by 
increasing inter-city cruising speeds, and, at 


the same time, decreasing their operating costs. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF FORD 5-A.T. TRI-MOTORED 
ALL-METAL TRANSPORT 


Gross weight 
Empty (but completely equipped 
for passenger service) . 
Disposable load 
Pay load . 
Maximum speed 
Cruising speed—at 1700 r.p.m. 
Stalling speed . i 
Range with standard fuel capac- 
ity Ye? os Se eS Ss 
Climb—at sea level . : 
Climb from sea level in 10 min. 
Ceiling—Service 3 motors . 
Absolute 3 motors 
Absolute (any 2-engine 
combination ) 
Dimensions—General Span 
Length 
Height 
Tread. . 
Cabin Width. . 
Height 
Length 
Volume 
Area Wing . 
Passenger accommodations 
Removable Seats . 
Baggage Space 
Gasoline capacity 
Oil capacity 
Power—Engines . ... . 
Total Power .. . 


13,500 Ibs. 


7,600 lbs. 
5,900 lbs. 
3,643 Ibs. 


152.5 m.p.h. 
122 m.p.h. 
64 m.p.h. 


560 miles 
1,050 ft. per min. 
8,000 ft. 


18,500 ft. 
20,500 ft. 
10,500 ft. 
‘cM a” 
50’ 3” 
- 
18’ sd 
4’ 6” 
6’ 0” 
18’ g” 


529 cu. ft. 
835 sq. ft. 


13 to 15 

30 cu. ft. 

277 to 355 gals. 
34 gals. 

3 Wasps 

1260 H.P. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


“It is easier to borrow 85 percent on 
an automobile and repay it on the instal- 
ment plan than to buy a home on that 
basis. . . . The whole process of purchase 
and finance involves a ceremony like a 
treaty between governments.” 

So declared President Hoover last week 
to members of his Home Building & Home 
Ownership Conference as he officially 
started them on a survey of the National 
Housing situation. The President’s chief 
aim: easier credit for home purchasers. 
@ To the White House with many an- 
other oldster learning to read and write 
went M. S. Gains, 72, of Apison, Tenn. 
He presented President Hoover with a 
basket of sweet potatoes, declared after- 
wards: “And I whispered to him that 
come frosty weather, I’d send him a 
‘possum to go with ’em. And that pleased 
him. He was tickled. He laughed.” 

@ President Hoover dotted his last “‘i’s,” 
crossed in his last ‘‘t’s’” in speeches he 
will deliver this week at Cleveland, Bos- 
ton, Kings Mountain, N. C. Republican 
candidates throughout the land hoped 
hard that these Presidential addresses 
would help them in their campaigns. 

@ Because the president cancelled both 
his press conferences last week without 
explanation, newsmen could not ask him 
what he thought of the fact that the New 
York G. O. P. had gone solidly Wet (see 
p. 18). 

@ To complete his new Tariff Commis- 
sion President Hoover appointed Lincoln 
Dixon, 70, of Indiana as its third Demo- 
crat. Mr. Dixon, like two other commis- 
sioners, was a member of the old com- 
mission that Congress put out of business. 
@ Into the White House went Dwight 
Whitney Morrow with his resignation as 
Ambassador to Mexico tucked in his 
pocket. President Hoover asked him to 
stay to luncheon, talked about Mexican 
affairs. Not until his resignation was ac- 
cepted did Republican Senatorial Nomi- 
nee Morrow purpose to begin his New 
Jersey campaign. 

@ Last week appeared President Hoo- 
ver’s first book since entering the White 
House. Its title: A Remedy for Dis- 
appearing Game Fishes. Shrewdly the 
Huntington Press of Manhattan had ob- 
tained the publishing rights to two of the 
President’s old addresses—one to the 
Izaak Walton League of America, the 
other to the citizens of Virginia at Madi- 
son courthouse (Timer, Aug. 26, 1929)— 
and brought them out in a limited edi- 
tion (990 copies) with a foreword by 
Hoover Administrative Assistant James 
French Strother. Price: $7. Theme of 
each speech: less time between bites. 





THE CABINET 
Manila, Budapest, Montevideo 


Into the White House last week marched 
alert, industrious Nicholas Roosevelt of 
New York as Vice Governor-General of 
the Philippines. A few minutes later he 











International 





NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 
The Filipinos averted him. 


went marching out again as U. S. Minister 
to Hungary. Between those two marches 
lay the solution to one of President Hoo- 
ver’s touchiest appointive jobs. With 
adroit conciliatory hands the President had 
reshuffled his cards, dealt a moral victory 
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to the native politicos of the Philippines, 
to Mr. Roosevelt a face-saving promotion, 
to his own Administration a neat out. 
Other simultaneous dealings included the 
acceptance of the resignation of Leland 
Harrison as Minister to Uruguay and the 
transfer of jovial Joshua Butler Wright 
as Minister from Hungary to Uruguay. 

When last July President Hoover named 
Mr. Roosevelt as No. 2 man to Governor 
General Dwight Filley Davis at Manila, 
a great hubbub was raised against him by 
leaders of the Philippine independence 
movement. A New York Times editorial 
writer, Mr. Roosevelt had visited the 
islands in 1925, investigated conditions, 
published a book (The Philippines, a 
Treasure and a Problem) which incensed 
politicos. Mr. Roosevelt was denounced 
as an enemy of the island people. After 
his appointment his book was burned in 
protest. Because the Senate had failed to 
confirm his nomination, he did not travel 
to Manila to take up a recess appoint- 
ment. A more stubborn man might have 
tried to brazen out this local criticism but 
not Nominee Roosevelt who explained in 
his letter of resignation: 

“The Filipino leaders have . . . broad- 
cast representations of my writings with an 
obvious indifference to the correlation be- 
tween their statements and the facts... . 
contenting themselves with isolated sen- 
tences twisted from their context. Their 
one-sided propaganda has tended to create 
in the Philippine Islands a state of mind 
prejudiced to my present usefulness as 
Vice Governor. . . . Nor should any con- 
troversy about my views be permitted 
to embarrass Philippine-American rela- 
Game 5...” 

Filipino newspapers hailed Mr. Roose- 
velt’s resignation as “worthy of the high- 
est traditions of American sportsmanship.” 
Said President Hoover to him: “I appreci- 
ate fully the unselfish spirit that has 
prompted your withdrawal.” As if to 
prove his appreciation the President then 
appointed Mr. Roosevelt to head the U. S. 
legation at Budapest, with this explana- 
tion: “Mr. Roosevelt was chosen . . . be- 
cause of his familiarity with Hungarian 
events ever since he was a member of the 
field mission of the American Commission . 
to negotiate peace, sent to Austria and 
Hungary.” 

Though some observers had suspected 
that Minister Harrison resigned his post 
at Montevideo out of disgruntlement that 
his transfer from Sweden did not result 
in an ambassadorship, his friends declared 
he was prompted to quit the service solely 
because he could not find for rent a home 
suitable for his two small children, aged 
3 and 1. The State Department was not 
ready to buy a Montevideo legation. A 
State Department bulletin last week said: 
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‘The Department remembers certain com- 
ments in the press to the effect that Mr. 
Harrison’s resignation was brought about 
by differences with the Department. His 
resignation was for purely personal rea- 
sons and it has been accepted by the De- 
partment with regret.” Minister Harrison 
knew, as did all career diplomats, that 
President Hoover and Statesman Stimson 
regard Latin American representation as 
of the highest importance. It was per- 


haps because of this very importance that © 


Minister Harrison had tried (vainly) to 
convince Statesman Stimson that some- 
thing should be done about a U. S. lega- 
tion in Uruguay. 

Minister Wright, one of the State De- 
partment’s most able handymen, may well 
view his transfer from Budapest to Monte- 
video as a promotion because it will keep 
him more constantly in the eye of Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

“Nonsense” 


“The public may not know that there is 
situated upon the public domain in West- 
ern Colorado an immense oil reserve .. . 
of approximately 800,000 acres in which 
the oil occurs in a rock called shale... . 
This oil field contains more than 4o billion 
barrels of petroleum of a potential value 

. . in excess of 4o billion dollars, equal 
to about one-tenth the entire wealth of 
the U. S.” 

Another thing that the public probably 
did not know until last week was that 
Ralph S. Kelley, author of the above para- 
graph, had been for six years chief of 
the field division of the Department of the 
Interior’s general land office at Denver. 
The public may hear more of Chief Kelley 
and the Western Colorado oil fields to 
which he referred, because last week, in 
submitting his resignation to Secretary of 
the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, he 
charged that large unnamed oil companies 
were trying to steal this property from 
the U. S. Mr. Kelley’s letter contained 
the germ of. another national Oil Scandal. 

Declared Mr. Kelley of the Colorado 
shale-oil fields: “This is the huge prize 
to which the large oil interests are en- 
deavoring to secure titles by fraud and 
failure to comply with the U. S. mining 
laws. . . . Among those in this combina- 
tion are several of the very concerns 
whose fraudulent practices have so re- 
cently been exposed in the investigations 
and trials of former Secretary of the In- 
terior Albert B. Fall, Harry F. Sinclair 
and others. 

“T can scarcely recall an instance... 
that the demands of the oil men have not 
received favorable consideration by the 
Secretary of the Interior. . . . Concession 
after concession has been granted the 
Colorado oil applicants, not because they 
were rightfully entitled to such considera- 
tion but purely and simply as conciliatory 
measures because of great political or 
other pressure brought to bear upon the 
Secretary. My continued protests 


have been ignored or overruled.” 

Though Mr. Kelley avoided specifica- 
tion to support his charges, he evidently 
had lots more to say. He intimated that 
he would continue to focus “public opinion 


upon the practices by means of which 
billions of dollars of Colorado oil prop- 
erty have already wrongfully passed out 
of the hands of the Government.” 


Retorted Secretary Wilbur to the Kel- 
ley charges: ““Nonsénse!” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Key West Closed 


When in 1898 Rear-Admiral William 
Thomas Sampson steamed from Key West 
for the blockade of Santiago (Time, Sept. 
1), Key West was a bustling harbor, a 
busy naval station, a bristling fort (Ft. 
Taylor). Key West had been fortified 
since 1846, had remained Federal during 
the Civil War. Southernmost U. S. port, 
situated on a coral island 60 mi. south- 
west of the Florida mainland (now joined 
by the oversea Florida East Coast R. R.), 
during the Spanish War it was concentra- 
tion centre for the U. S. Atlantic Fleet, 
embarkation point for many a Cuba- 
bound soldier. During the World War it 
served as a Naval flyers’ training station, 
since has been a repair port and operating 
base for submarines, destroyers. Last 
week the Navy Department, pursuing the 
Administration’s rigid-economy plans, or- 


dered this historic base closed, together © 


with its industrial plants. Only the offices 
of the 7th Naval District, the Naval Re- 
serve training headquarters, and the 
(Army) fort will remain open. 

Further Navy economy measures last 
week were: reduction in recruiting for the 
next year of 3,000 to 4,000 men; restric- 
tion of Navy airmen to a minimum of 
training and familiarization flights, h2n- 
ning of congressional junket air “shows” 
at local fairs and celebrations. 


RACES 

Lynching No. 16 

In Thomasville, Ga. last week a nine- 
year-old girl screamed that a Negro had 
attacked her. Immediately a posse of 
1,000 formed, followed bloodhounds to 
the County Stockade, a chaingang prison- 
camp. There the sheriff arrested five 
Negroes, took them before the nine-year- 
old for identification. She picked Willie 
Kirkland, 20, convict doing time for 
horse-stealing. The warden said Kirkland 
had not been out of the Stockade all that 
day. When Kirkland was returned to the 
camp, a mob of 75 gathered, including the 
nine-year-old’s father. The sheriff decided 
to take his prisoner to a nearby town for 
safekeeping, emerged with him. The girl’s 
father raised a shotgun. Turmoil followed 
and, despite the urgings of many a citizen, 
the mob disarmed the sheriff, bundled 
Willie Kirkland into a truck, took him to 
Magnolia Gardens (where Sportsman 
Harry Payne Whitney has a shooting pre- 
serve, where the late Senator Marcus 
Alonzo Hanna had his winter home). 
There they hanged him from an oak tree 
—16th lynching in the U. S. this year, 
Georgia’s second in the fortnight. After 
shooting at the suspended body, the mob 
cut it down, tied it to the truck, dragged 
it to and around the Thomasville square 
while a morbid crowd looked on. 


TERRITORIES 
U.S. Dominion? 


Lofty, lovely and fertile are the valleys 
of the Samoa Islands, which lie in the 
South Pacific more than halfway from 
Hawaii to New Zealand, in the latitude 
of Australia’s northernmost tip. Some of 
the islands, including Upolu (on which 
Robert Louis Stevenson died), were once 
a German, have been since the War a 
New Zealand mandate. The eastern group 
—Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega, Tau and 
Rose—belong to the U. S. by an Anglo- 
German treaty of 1900. And in 1925 the 
U. S. annexed tiny Swain’s Island. Total 
U. S. Samoa comprises 60 sq. mi., 8,763 
population. It is valuable for a rich out- 
put of copra, also for Tutuila’s beautiful 
harbor Pago Pago (pronounced “pango- 
pango”’), good naval station. 

The U. S. Samoans, pure Polynesians of 
the highest type, no heathens,* since 1900 
have been politically suspended in air. 
The U. S. governs them through its 
Navy representative at Pago Pago, now 
Captain Gatewood Sanders Lincoln, who 
proclaims the laws with the approval of 
a native parliament. Thus if the in- 
habitants are citizens of anything it is the 
Navy, not the U. S. By Federal law they 
are established neither as subjects of, 
nor as aliens to, the U. S. Long have they 
wished it were otherwise. But puzzled 
Congressmen, unfamiliar with these tiny 
dots on maps of the Pacific, have not 
known what to do about the Samoans’ 
petitions for a change. 


Last week, however, a commission of 
Congressmen headed by Connecticut’s 
Senator Hiram Bingham, chairman of 
the Territories & Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, were aboard the 7,050-ton cruiser 
Omaha en route from Honolulu to Pago 
Pago to consider at first hand the con- 
flicting petitions and reports which Con- 
gress has received. While at Honolulu 
they had held sessions, heard much testi- 
mony from Samoans and others. 


Some witnesses advised making Samoa 
a part of Hawaii Territory, others vio- 
lently opposed this. Most witnesses agreed 
with a letter to the commission from a 
committee of Samoan chiefs which de- 
claimed: “Navy rule must cease!” Stu- 
dent Nelson Samoa Tuiteleleapaga of the 
University of Hawaii described how Navy 
officers permitted sailors to marry Samoan 
girls, then to leave them behind on sailing 
away. Few agreed with that part of the 
chief’s letter which read: “A million and 
a half dollars must be appropriated for 
the establishment of the Samoan govern- 
ment. The education of the Samoan peo- 
ple is sufficient to enable them to handle 
their own affairs.” 


Victor Steuart Kaleoaloha Houston, 
Hawaii’s (voteless) delegate to Congress, 
said: “American Samoa cannot be made 
into a State. It cannot be made into an 
incorporated Territory, as it is impracti- 
cal to apply many Federal laws there. A 
special form of government, such as Do- 
minion status, would be necessary.” 


*Converted chiefly to the Mormon, Methodist, 
Congregational & Roman Catholic faiths. 
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PROHIBITION 
“To the Guts” 


Last week a great & good friend of 
Calvin Coolidge disturbed Washington by 
crying “guts.” Declared Seattle’s Kenneth 
Mackintosh, member of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment: “I shall insist that the Commission 
go to the guts of this whole Prohibition 
question.” 

The “guts” of Prohibition is one place 
to which potent Dry Senators and Con- 
gressmen do not want to see the Commis- 
sion go. But Commissioner Mackintosh, a 
Dry himself, did not propose to allow his 
colleagues to weasel on “‘enforcement” and 
pass up the larger issue of the enforce- 
ability of the 18th Amendment. Drys last 














© Harris & Ewing 
CoMMISSIONER MACKINTOSH 
For him, no weaseling. 


week cried out in sharp protest against any 
such thorough-going program of investiga- 
tion as he advocated. 

The Commission was about to convene 
(next week, in Washington) to draft a 
report which may well alter the position 
of President Hoover on the issue. After 
16 months of study it had not yet deter- 
mined how deeply into Prohibition to 
delve. Commissioner Mackintosh’s strong 
language, his robust character, indicated 
that there would be serious internal dis- 
turbances if the Commission tries to side- 
step the “guts.” 

Those who know Commissioner Mackin- 
tosh were not surprised at the commotion 
his challenge stirred up. He first proved 
himself an eminent disturber when he at- 
tended the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1920 as a delegate from 
the State of Washington. Primary voters 
had instructed him to support the presi- 
dential candidacy of Senator Hiram John- 
son of California. Disregarding his politi- 
cal pledges, he boldly boomed Governor 
Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts for the 
Presidency. It was largely on the strength 
of his agitation that Governor Coolidge 
was nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 





President Coolidge later rewarded his 
boomer with a nomination to the U. S. 
Circuit Court. More disturbances fol- 
lowed in the Senate, where the vengeful 
opposition of Senator Johnson, who had 
not forgiven Mackintosh’s 1920 desertion, 
was sufficient to keep Nominee Mackin- 
tosh off the Federal bench. He was serv- 
ing as Chief Justice of the Washington Su- 
preme Court when President Hoover ap- 
pointed him to the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement. 


HUSBANDRY 


Soviet Shorts (Cont.) 


If Secretary of Agriculture Arthur Mas- 
tick Hyde expected to provide U. S. farm- 
ers with better prices for their wheat by 
his charge that the Soviet Government was 
selling short on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, he must have been a sorely disap- 
pointed man last week. The Board of 
Trade barred short sales by foreign gov- 
ernments. Soviet shorts covered their po- 
sition. The Federal Farm Board, through 
its grain corporation, began to buy again. 
Yet within the week September wheat 
slumped 7 cents per bu. to a 24-year-rec- 
ord low of 744 cents, as compared with the 
5 cent-per-bu. decline the week Soviet 
traders were accused of deliberately try- 
ing to depress the market to demoralize 
U. S. husbandmen (Time, Sept. 29). 

Red Explanation. The extent of Red 
short sales was definitely established when 
the House committee investigating Com- 
munism questioned E. Y. Belitzky, vice 
president of the all-Russian textile syndi- 
cate, and the three New York grain bro- 
kers to whom he gave his selling orders. 
Comrade Belitzky revealed that he re- 
ceived by trans-Atlantic telephone instruc- 
tions from Chlebtorg, Hamburg agency of 
the Russian grain trust, to sell 7,765,000 
bu. of wheat in Chicago. According to this 
witness, Russia had the wheat to sell 
abroad but, pending delivery, decided to 
use the Chicago market to hedge the sale 
as a form of price insurance. Hedging, he 
said, seemed necessary because of London 
estimates of a larger world crop with con- 
sequently lower prices. Declared Comrade 
Belitzky: ‘To say the syndicate was sell- 
ing wheat short to depress the price is 
fantastic. The logic and the facts refute 
this charge.” 

Brokers’ Explanation. Brokers for 
this Soviet sale were: Harold L. Bache of 
the Manhattan firm of J. S. Bache & Co., 
who disposed of 2,300,000 bu.; Alvin 
Wachsman of Wachsman & Wassall who 
sold 3,110,000 bu.; Adolph E. Norden of 
A. Norden & Co., whose sales totalled 
2,335,000 bu. The House committee mem- 
bers seemed dazed by the intricacies of 
grain trading as described by Broker 
Bache, who denied that the Soviet sales 
were large enough to affect the pit price, 
explained that if Russia had wanted to 
manipulate the world price, it would have 
sold short in a narrow market such as 
Liverpool rather than on the world’s big- 
gest at Chicago. 

Board, Hyde, Kipling. Meanwhile to 
satisfy Secretary Hyde, the Chicago 
Board’s business conduct committee was 
making its own investigation of the Soviet 





sales. Because Secretary Hyde did not 
complete his trip to Chicago to help Board 
of Trade’s investigation, Board officials, 
led by their counsel, Silas Hardy Strawn, 
travelled to Washington to see him. When 
their “free, frank and friendly” conference 
broke up, they were still miles apart on 
interpreting the influence of the Red short 
sales upon wheat prices. Counsel Strawn 
voiced the opinion of practically all ex- 
perienced grain traders when he said: 
“Short selling of 7,500,000 bu. of wheat 
would not depress its price.” Secretary 
Hyde stoutly repeated that the Board 
must “‘clean house,” added: “if it doesn’t, 
that, as Kipling would say, is another 
story.” 

What the Board Did. When Counsel 
Strawn and friends returned to Chicago 








Underwood & Underwood 
JoHN BUNNELL 


He quieted the Secretary of Agriculture. 


next day, they reported to Board Presi- 
dent John Bunnell that Secretary Hyde, 
backed by President Hoover, was in an 
intransigent mood and that something had 
to be done to pacify him. Well did Presi- 
dent Bunnell know that Secretary Hyde 
(with Attorney General Mitchell) had the 
legal power to suspend the Board’s license 
as a grain exchange. Promptly therefore 
the Board’s directors were summoned to 
adopt this resolution: 

“Tt is the conclusion of the Board that 
the selling of futures upon our exchange 
by any foreign government is a new de- 
velopment of commerce of seriously objec- 
tionable character, and it must be brought 
to an end. 

“The Board through its business con- 
duct committee, has always discounte- 
nanced bear raids and manipulations of 
prices, and it again instructs that commit- 
tee to take particularly vigorous measures 
to prevent such activities. In formulating 
their judgment as to such activities, unduly 
large short selling as distinguished from 
hedging may be considered as evidence.” 

President Bunnell immediately tele- 
graphed the resolution to Secretary Hyde 
in Washington. Though Secretary Hyde 
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said he was “glad to see the Board is 
making an effort,” it was obvious that he 
did not consider the resolution as all the 
action necessary.* 

Meaning? Just what the resolution 
meant nobody was quite sure. It certainly 
obstructed short sales by foreign govern- 
ments by making them unethical orders 
for pit traders to handle. But, it was 
argued, the Soviet sales were technically 
hedges, not shorts. And many a trader 
wanted to know just what “unduly large 
short selling” was. Another question: If 
future sales by foreign governments were 
barred, why did not the Board, to be con- 
sistent, also prohibit future purchases 
which might tend to up the price? 

World Wheat. Behind last week’s do- 
mestic developments were larger interna- 
tional factors which went far to explain 
the fall in wheat prices (see p. 20). Secre- 
tary Hyde had made much of the fact that 
Russia could not deliver wheat on its 
Chicago sales over the 42 cent-per-bu. 
tariff wall. But Russian delivery, as every 
economist knew, was not actually neces- 
sary to affect the U. S. market. Russia 
could, as it was already reported doing, 
sell its wheat abroad at 10 cents under 
the U. S. export price and thereby bring 
U. S. wheat exports to a standstill, pile up 
the U. S. surplus. Observers thought they 
saw some such cycle taking place last week 
as Russian wheat sales abroad increased, 
U. S. exports decreased and the U. S. visi- 
ble supply of wheat rose to an all-time 
high record of 202,620,000 bu. 

Next Four Years. A long-range view 
of world wheat was taken by James Clif- 
ton Stone, Vice Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, who declared that prices 
would tend downward for the next four 
years largely because of increasing Russian 
competition abroad. Such a trend would 
give pricking point to the Farm Board’s 
demand that U. S. wheat growers reduce 
their acreage, raise wheat only for U. S. 
consumption, thereby realizing the pro- 
tection of the tariff. 

a 


Enter an Irishman 


Having heard there was a fight raging 
in the U. S., a bearded, 6-ft., broad- 
shouldered, patriarchal Irishman last week 
crossed the Atlantic to get into it. He 
needed not ask if it was a free fight. That 
was obvious. It was the international fight 
over the Farm Problem (see p. 17, 20). 
The big Irishman wanted to move the 
ground of the fight from the statistical, 
fiscal, political arenas where it was being 
fought. For he was a poetical Irishman, 
with strong ideas on the sociological and 
spiritual aspects of the Farm Problem. 
He was famed, distinguished George Wil- 
liam (“AE”+) Russell and in Manhattan 
famed, distinguished Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Alfred Emanuel Smith, Arthur 


*Only by a vote of its 1,600 members can the 
Chicago Board change its rules. The Directors’ 
resolution had the moral effect but not the 
legal force of a change in the rules. 

+He signed his first literary composition 
“Aeon.” The printer could not read his hand- 
writing, set up only the initial diphthong. The 
error pleased the author, who signed his sub- 
sequent work thus. 


Brisbane, many another Personage, made 
him welcome. 

AE used to bicycle through the Irish 
countryside as a representative of the 
Irish Agricultural Co-operative Society, 
establishing banks, forming creamery and 
poultry groups. His now defunct mag- 
azine, the Jrish Statesman (Time, May 
12), preached rural teamplay. He says 
his efforts at home, successful, are at an 
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International 


GroRGE WILLIAM RUSSELL 


“How is the city going to perpetuate 
itself?” 


end. In the U. S. he plans to preach from 
lecture-platforms during a_ six-months 
tour. 

Last week he delivered, partly by radio, 
partly by sound-cinema, bits of his mes- 
sage: 

“T was alarmed to learn recently that in 
your country since 1920, 4,000,000 per- 
sons have left the land, 19,000,000 acres 
have gone out of cultivation, 89,000 farms 
have ceased production. ... In a gen- 
eration you will have 90% of your pop- 
ulation in urban centres and only 10% 
on the land. That is a danger to life. 
After the fourth generation the energy of 
the country man is worn out in the city 
and the unemployed] gather in 





dark slums and in one room . . . so that 
life will fester into rottenness. . . . How 
is the city going to perpetuate itself . . .? 


Keep a larger population on the land. 
Rural industries must be interspersed with 
agriculture. There must be created what 
I call a rural society with an enlarged 
civic spirit like that in the Greek city 
states. . . . I should like to supplicate aid 
from the poets and literary men, those 
who are or should be concerned for the 
spiritual side of your civilization.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
G. O. Patrons 


Not because it wanted such publicity 
but because it could not avoid it under 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, the 
Republican National Committee last week 


filed with Congress a statement of its po- 
litical revenue from June to September, 
together with a list of its big contribut- 
ing patrons. Total G. O. P. contributions 
reported: $272,050. 

Recalled was the fact that G. O. P. 
cash collectors had complained that Re- 
publican tycoons were reluctant to con- 
tribute to the party while Claudius Hart 
Huston remained its chairman. His re- 
tirement in August had apparently opened 
many a check book and made things much 
easier for Republican Treasurer Joseph 
Randolph Nutt. 

Contributors of $10,000: John North 
Willys, Harry Frank Guggenheim, Jere- 
miah Milbank, Mantis James Van Swer- 
ingen, Orris Paxton Van Sweringen, John 
Davison Rockefeller Sr., John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr., Howard M. Hanna, Cyrus 
Stephen Eaton, Henry H. Timken, Wil- 
liam Robert Timken, Harrison Williams, 
Herbert Nathan Straus, William Nelson 
Cromwell, George A. Martin, Joseph 
Randolph Nutt. 

Democratic critics professed to see a 
connection between the contributions of 
Mr. Willys and Mr. Guggenheim and their 
appointments as Ambassadors to Poland 
and Cuba, respectively. It remained for 
Texas Representative John Nance Garner, 
Democratic leader of the House to de- 
clare: “I attach considerable significance 
to the fact that each of the individuals 
contributing $10,000 to the Republican 
campaign fund has been a beneficiary of 
the extremely liberal policy of the U. S. 
Treasury with respect to tax refunds, 
credits and abatements.” 

alain 
Hoover’s Brief 

It was as a great economic expert that 
Herbert Clark Hoover sought and won the 
presidency in 1928. New York, economic 
capital of the U. S., was notoriously cold 
to his candidacy. Nevertheless over its 
own favorite son he managed to carry the 
State without which only one President 
(Woodrow Wilson in 1916) has succeeded 
in reaching the White House in the last 
half century. Without New York’s future 
support President Hoover would find re- 
nomination and re-election exceedingly 
difficult. 

Representing President Hoover at New 
York State’s Republican convention at 
Albany last week was not Ohio’s little 
red-faced professor-politician, Chairman 
Simeon Davison Fess of Republican Na- 
tional Committee, who had keynoted for 
the Administration at party assemblies in 
Ohio and Massachusetts. Instead, Mr. 
Hoover’s No. 1 Cabinet man, Secretary of 
State Henry Lewis Stimson, citizen of 
New York, was on hand. Statesman Stim- 
son had served President Hoover like a 
good lawyer at the London Naval Con- 
ference. In much the same legalistic way 
at Albany he defended and expounded 
the record of his chief in a keynote ad- 
dress which seemed to set up definitively 
the national frame-work for this year’s 
Republican campaign, to foreshadow the 
basis for Herbert Hoover’s bid for re- 
nomination and re-election two years 
hence. 

Mr. Stimson’s speech dwelt, of course, 
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primarily upon economics.* His first con- 
cern was to relieve President Hoover of 
the political responsibility for the business 
depression. Persuasively by rhetorical 
questions and answers he argued that the 
slump was world-wide, that its causes 
antedated the Hoover Administration, 
that the U. S. was suffering less than other 
countries. He insisted the Democrats 
would have lost their heads in such a 
crisis, that conditions would have been 
much worse. He lavished praise upon 
President Hoover for the “prompt and 
effective” steps he took last November to 
minimize the effects of the stockmarket 
crash by holding a series of White House 
conferences on public works, wages, em- 
ployment (Time, Nov. 25, et seg.). De- 
clared Statesman Stimson: “As a result of 
this the ship of business was held steady. 
... That was intelligent, carefully 
planned leadership. . . . It prevented the 
immediate panic which threatened. . . .” 

Secretary Stimson declared President 
Hoover had made 35 campaign pledges, 
had fulfilled 34 of them.+ He cited major 
accomplishments: 1) The Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act; 2) Federal Farm Board; 3) a 
1% income tax reduction (for 1929 only); 
4) increased public construction; 5) in- 
creased merchant marine; 6) cruiser 
limitation under the London ° Naval 
Treaty; 7) improved Latin-American re- 
lations. 

Carefully avoided in the Stimson speech 
was Prohibition, prime question before the 
Albany convention. No credit was claimed 
even for the President’s appointment of 
the National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement. When the key- 
noting Secretary mentioned the fine work 
of Dwight Whitney Morrow as Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, the delegates applauded 
long and loud. Mr. Morrow is a thorough- 
going Republican Wet and the New York- 
ers were about to demand repeal of the 
18th Amendment. Likewise Statesman 
Stimson had very little to say about gov- 
ernment economy, because Federal ex- 
penditures have increased to offset unem- 
ployment. The World Court was disposed 
of in 15 words. Democratic critics, of 
course, could pick holes in the Stimson 
speech. They could mock the claim that 
the President exhibited leadership in the 
tariff fight, that the new law “redeemed” 
the party’s pledge, that the flexible pro- 
vision was an economic wonder-worker. 
The President’s achievement of world- 
wide good-will toward the U. S. was also 
debatable. Even Republicans thought Mr. 
Stimson painted too dark a picture of 
President Coolidge’s management of for- 
eign affairs to make out a case for im- 
provements under President Hoover. 

The grave dignity of Statesman Stim- 
son, after he concluded his speech, was 
upset by a clownish fellow in the hall 





*The last sensational campaign speech in New 
York by a Secretary of State occurred in 1906 
when Elihu Root, speaking for President Roose- 
velt, charged that the agitation for Cuban 
independence in the newspapers of William 
Randolph Hearst, that year’s Democratic guber- 
natorial nominee, had been largely responsible 
for President McKinley’s assassination. 

+The unfulfilled pledge: legislation to protect 
Negroes against lynching. 





who played silly flourishes on a piccolo. 

On the last day of the convention the 
delegates nominated for Governor Charles 
Henry Tuttle, U. S. District Attorney in 


Manhattan. 
— 
Statue & Story 
Unveiled last week in Capitol Park at 


Harrisburg was a bronze statue of the late 
great Senator Boies Penrose. Unveiled a 
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THE LATE Bores PENROSE 
His brother had inside information. 


day later in Philadelphia was a new nug- 
get of history, the story of how Penrose 
made Theodore Roosevelt President of the 
U. S. to settle a bitter grudge against Sen- 
ator Marcus Alonzo Hanna of Ohio. The 
story was more characteristic of Boss Pen- 
rose than the statue. 

Sponsor for the story was President 
Judge Charles L. Brown of the Philadel- 
phia Municipal Court, longtime Penrose 
friend. Though he spoke at the Harrisburg 
ceremony he did not set his Republican 
auditors on edge with the details of this 
historic tale but saved them up to give 
the Philadelphia Record. The details: 

In 1897 Hanna of Ohio had put McKin- 
ley of Ohio into the White House. In 
1898 the People’s National Bank of Penn- 
sylvania failed with the loss of State funds. 
With others, Pennsylvania’s Senator Mat- 
thew Stanley Quay was charged with con- 
spiracy to misappropriate public funds, a 
charge that deadlocked the Legislature and 
blocked Quay’s re-election to the Senate. 
Acquitted of the charge in 1899, Quay was 
appointed by the Governor to the Senate. 
But the stench of the case was still strong 
enough a year later, for the Senate, under 
the leadership of Hanna, to vote to exclude 
Quay. Senator Penrose sided with Quay 
and together they hated Hanna with a 
great hate. 

President McKinley’s failing health 
caused Hanna much concern. In 1900 he 
secretly sent a specimen of the Presi- 
dent’s urine to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s laboratory. The confidential report 
came back that McKinley had Bright’s 





disease, could not live two years longer. 
The analysis fell into the hands of Dr. 
Charles B. Penrose, Boies’s brother, who 
conveyed it to the Senator. Instantly 
Boies Penrose saw the political possibil- 
ities: McKinley, re-elected, would die in 
office; Hanna had no second choice; the 
Vice-Presidency became all important; an 
enemy of Hanna’s in the White House 
would quickly exile him from the national 
scene and Quay would be revenged. 

Noisiest of Hanna critics then was Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt of New York who was 
blasting him as the “captain of corrupt 
capitalism.” With the aid of New York’s 
Senator Platt, Penrose and Quay started 
the Roosevelt vice-presidential boom, se- 
cured his nomination and election. A dead 
secret was their knowledge that he was 
destined for the Presidency. Six months 
after his second inaugural President Mc- 
Kinley died—not from Bright’s disease 
but from Czolgosz’s bullet. Penrose had 
made his first President, who promptly 
banished Hanna from the high council of 
the G. O. P. 

In 1920 Penrose helped to make his 
second President. Too ill to attend the 
Republican National Convention in Chi- 
cago, he lay on his bed in Philadelphia 
and gave orders over the long distance 
telephone to G. O. P. leaders at Chicago’s 
Blackstone Hotel. Not until he said “all 
right,” did those leaders pick Warren 
Gamaliel Harding for the nomination. Last 
week Penrose’s statue was dedicated. Un- 
dedicated at Marion, Ohio stood the tomb 
of the man he had exalted. 

Robust, cynical, hard-boiled, Boss Pen- 
rose lived the 61 years of his life as a bach- 
elor. Once when urged to wed for politi- 
cal reasons, he retorted he would marry 
any woman the Pennsylvania G. O. P. 
picked out for him. On Dec. 31, 1921, a 
wasted hulk of a big man, he lay abed at 
Washington’s Wardman Park Hotel while 
downstairs New Year’s Eve revelry split 
the air. Gradually the din of dancing grew 
fainter and fainter in his tired ears. When 
the clock hands met at midnight he was 
dead and Pennsylvania had lost its last 
great political boss.* 


—o— 
Socialist G. O. P. 


In California a Republican candidate 
for anything stands a good chance to be 
elected, a Socialist candidate stands little 
or none. Last week to the Socialist guber- 
natorial candidate, Author Upton Sinclair 
(The Jungle, The Brass Check, Boston, 
Oil!), came a formal, engraved document 
signed by Secretary of State Frank C. 
Jordan, certifying that its recipient had 
received the Republican nomination. Ob- 
viously someone in the secretary’s office 
had erred, for as everyone knows Cali- 
fornia Republicans chose San Francisco’s 
Mayor James (“Sunny Jim”) Rolph Jr. 
(Tim_E, Sept. 8). But Author Sinclair re- 
plied gravely to the secretary: “Since I 
have your certificate, I suppose there can 
be no doubt. . . . Please see that the man 
who prints the ballots believes your cer- 
tificate and not the newspapers.” 

*Later, Fictioneer Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
living in the Penrose suite, used to thrill her 
guests with yarns of how the Senator’s ghost 
haunted the premises. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Wheat, Death, Reds 


Other governments are merely political 
monopolies. The Soviet State is mo- 
nopoly incarnate: political, economic, 
social. If some imp should pop the idea 
of trying to depress world automobile 
prices into President Herbert Hoover’s 
head he could not order Fords and Chev- 
rolets sold at $100 apiece. But Soviet 
Dictator Josef Stalin can do things. re- 
markably like that. To understand this, 
to gauge the potential power of Red 
statesmen to work mischief in world 
markets, was more vital last week than 
to be scared by lurid rumors of Red grain 
dumping in Liverpool and Amsterdam, 
Red speculating for the decline in Chi- 
cago’s wheat pit (see p. 17). 

Moscow meanwhile was in significant 
frenzy about an internal food crisis, useful 
measure of the limit beyond which Red 
statesmen cannot go in external dumping. 
The Soviet press (a Government mo- 
nopoly) told citizens throughout Russia of 
a British plot to “starve” them. Naming 
names, /zvestia declared the chief villain 
to be Andrew Fothergill Esq., a director 
of the British Union Cold Storage Co.’s 
plant at Riga, Latvia. He was said to 
have bribed the Chairman of the Soviet 
Meat Trust, Professor Alexander Riazan- 
zev, to “disorganize the Soviet food 
distribution system and promote whole- 
sale famine in Russia.” Some Soviet 
papers said the Meat Chairman had taken 
a $50,000 bribe, others raised the sum to 


$500,000. 


With 47 alleged associates Professor 
Riazanzev, once a General in the Tsarist 
army, was arrested speedily at Moscow. 
Fired by the Soviet press, workers’ meet- 
ings throughout European Russia tele- 
graphed to the Capital resolution after 
resolution demanding Death for the 48 
accused. One resolution asked that the 
supreme Soviet decoration, “The Order 
of Lenin,” be conferred on Ogpu, the 
secret service organization which had 
ferreted out this plot. A new flood of 
contributions poured in from workers for 
the proposed Soviet Zeppelin, to be 
christened Ogpu in honor of the secret 
police. 

Royal, Ancient Gamble. Within 48 
hours, the 48 accused had been tried as 
“irreconcilable enemies of the Soviet 
State,” found guilty, shot. Usually such 
executions are announced in tiny type on 
inside pages of Soviet papers. But last 
week the Government ordered big black 
headlines, first-page position. So breath- 
lessly fast did events move, so blatantly 
sincere and joyous seemed popular re- 
sponse to the shootings, that all question 
of whether the dead men could possibly 
have provoked a general famine vanished 
from the realm of practical politics. Point 
cf the savage affair seemed to be that it 
offered fresh, significant proof of Ivan 
Ivanovitch’s present pressing concern to 
fill his belly. If food were even fairly 
easy to obtain in Russia, popular fury 
could not thus be roused to national 
frenzy merely because the No. 1 Soviet 


meat man was supposed to have taken a 
bribe. ; 

This being so, the ability of the Soviet 
State to dump foodstuffs abroad is not 
spaciously limitless but definitely limited 
in 1930. Much as docile Russians will 
stand from their Dictator, eagerly as 
they swallow what Stalin tells his press to 
print, he can still take just so much grain 
and no more out of their mouths to sell 
abroad for ready cash. 

Russia has not nearly reached her pre- 
War level of grain production. She will 
probably be buying grain before the next 
twelve months are out. But for the 








STALIN 


His chief meat man made a good straw 
man. 


present Dictator Stalin, his authority 
absolute, can fling a total of perhaps 45,- 
000,000 bushels where it will cause the 
most excitement. If he succeeds in break- 
ing the world grain market to new lows, 
Russia will profit doubly because: 1) her 
trade agents are already speculating 
(“selling short’) to profit from the de- 
cline; 2) when she begins to buy grain 
she will get it cheaper than even her 
present “dumping” price. For the first 
time since Kings & Emperors played at 
finance with whole nations which they 
considered their personal property, a 
super-monopolistic state has risen able to 
play this game, eager to try, likely to 
bungle the colossal gamble. 

Hyde’s Idea. In Moscow grim smiles 
last week greeted U. S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Arthur Mastick Hyde’s naive 
idea (Time, Sept. 29) that Dictator 
Stalin “cannot” throw actual grain into 
the World market to cover his short sales 
because right now “the Russians find it 
necessary to ration their own people and 
to shoot men for forging food cards!” 
This is exactly what Moscow’s “Man of 
Steel” can do, is doing, will continue to 
do up to a purposeful point. When the 
Russian stomach begins to feel the pinch 
it is and will be convenient to execute sub- 
ordinates for “plotting famine.” 


Europe’s Reaction: “Swamped with 
Eggs!” Not only wheat but barley, corn, 
eggs, lumber and other commodities were 
rumored dumped by Russia last week 
upon Europe. M. Le Senateur Henri 
Chéron, famed Finance Minister of 
France in the “Stabilized Franc” Cabinet 
two years ago (Time, Nov. 19, 1928), 
cracks and scoops out a soft boiled egg 
nearly every morning,* white and profuse 
though his whiskers are. Last week this 
excitable elder statesman suspected every 
egg set before him of being from Moscow. 
What drove him frantic was that he 
could not be sure! “In Great Britain, 
Belgium and Germany it is otherwise!”’, 
stormed he to correspondents. “With 
great wisdom those countries stamp im- 
ported eggs with an indication of origin 
at the frontier.+ France must do the 
same! Millions of eggs from Moscow are 
being dumped upon us, Messieurs. I have 
information that the Paris market has 
been swamped with these Soviet eggs— 
eggs of such poor quality as to constitute 
a menace to the public health!” 

Equally panicky but less picturesque 
than M. Chéron, England’s Daily Mail, 
organ of Red-baiting Viscount Rother- 
mere, declared that Soviet lumber was be- 
ing offered “on the quiet” in London last 
week for $55.20 per “standard” (a stand- 
ard equals 200 board feet; a board foot is 
a piece of lumber one foot square, one inch 
thick), a terrific cut under the London 
basic price of $65.25. Charging that a deal 
at this Red cut price had already been 
made by London’s Central Softwood Buy- 
ing Corp. Ltd. the Daily Mail moaned: 
“This will depress the value of our present 
British timber stocks on hand $17,000,- 
000.” 


“Poor Europe! Stupid Europe!”, wrote 
onetime French Prime Minister Edouard 
Herriot in L’Ere Nouvelle last week. 
Proposing an economic federation of 
European states to resist Soviet ‘“dump- 
ing” and U. S. “imperialism,” he flayed 
his successful French political rival M. 
Briand for proposing a mere piddling po- 
litical “United States of Europe” (Time, 
Sept. 22 et ante). He concluded: “Poor 
Europe which is short sighted and re- 
fuses to unite! Stupid Europe which 
does not hear the crackings of its ob- 
solete construction!” 

Moscow & The Miller. Not in the 
least excited last week were millers, 
middlemen of wheat, who like to see it as 
cheap as possible. The Miller, organ of 
Great Britain’s milling industry, waxed 
cheerful even over Dictator Stalin’s policy 
of taking food out of Russian mouths to 
“dump” abroad. 

“The question of human distress is a 


*He is on a régime (diet). 

tDuring George V’s illness Her Majesty the 
Queen in Council issued her celebrated “Hen & 
Duck Egg Decree” (Time, Feb. 25, 1929): 

“It shall not be lawful to import any hen or 
duck eggs in shell into the United Kingdom nor 
to sell or expose for sale in the United Kingdom 
any imported hen or duck eggs in shell, unless 
they bear an indication of origin. 

“The indication of origin shall be conspic- 
uously and durably marked in ink on the shell 
of each imported egg in letters not less than two 
millimetres in height.” 
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matter of degree only,” philosophized The 
Miller. “In that the export of wheat 
enables Russia to buy machinery and 
other merchandise, her increased grain 
sales may be considered a cause of grati- 
fication. There are citizens in the United 
States—the most prosperous country in 
the world—who lack food and clothing 
and other necessities of life, yet America 
can export when and how and at what 
price she likes without any cry of ‘crime’ 
being raised.” 

Getting down to statistics the cool- 
headed Miller said: “It is very doubtful 
if our home growers would be much better 
off were Soviet competition withdrawn. 
Figures of [Russian] shipments to date 
give no cause for alarm and, indeed, are 
very small compared with those of 1913. 

“The quantity of Russian wheat in 
passage to European ports at the end of 
last week amounted to only 3,715,200 
bushels out of 44,995,200 bushels in 
passage from all exporting countries. 
North American shipments on the way to 
Europe amount to 29,762,880 bushels, and 
Australian shipments to 5,036,160 bushels, 
together nearly ten times the quantity in 
passage from Russia. 

“North America last week loaded 
9,146,822 bushels for Europe, against 
Russia’s 871,000. . . . In the correspond- 
ing week of 1913 the quantity shipped 
from Russia was 5,531,520 bushels, com- 
pared with 3,806,016 bushels from North 
America. 

“From these figures it will be obvious 
that Russia has a long way to go before 
she can be considered as once more a 
large exporter.” 


Significance. In 1913 Russian wheat 
exports were 450,000,000 bushels. Last 
week U. S. experts still spoke in terms 
of 45,000,000 bushels as the maximum 
possible Russian export for 1930. In 
Moscow itself Soviet statesmen, cheered 
by returns showing that Russia’s present 
“bumper crop” is 10% to 12% greater 
than last year, spoke of a possible export 
surplus of 90,000,000 bushels, one-fourth 
of the 1913 figure. If this actually “small” 
Russian export can break the bottom out 
of wheat prices, the underlying cause must 
be some concealed “big” factor. It is 
this: 

When Russian wheat exports ceased 
during the War, farmers in the Americas 
and elsewhere added to their fields until 
today they have 42,000,000 more acres 
under wheat than in 1913. 

With Russian production curtailed dur- 
ing her revolutionary and early reconstruc- 
tion periods, these 42,000,000 extra acres 
have been needed, profitable. But now, 
with Soviet produciion gradually creeping 
up, Red wheat, added to the rest, is pro- 
ducing a primary, “genuine” world surplus 
and depression of wheat prices, this quite 
apart from the secondary, “artificial” 
slump which Dictator Stalin’s shrewd 
machinations may produce. 

——<Oo>—_ 
Again “Fright fulness” 

“We waited near the fences and jabbed 
the horses and mules as they came close. 
We spread germs in their food and in their 
drinking troughs. We did it at the stock- 


yards north of Van Cortlandt Park, maybe 
just across the Yonkers city line, where 
horses were being collected [by the Allies] 
for shipment to France. I swear to God 
we did!” 

Dictated and signed by a pop-eyed Ne- 
gro, name of Edwin Felton, this fervent 
confession was read last week to solemn 
white folks seated pompously about big 
green-topped tables in Andrew Carnegie’s 
commodious Peace Palace at The Hague. 

The white folks, who have been sitting 
off and on for eight years, are the German- 
American Mixed Claims Commission, To 
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Rospert WILLIAMS BONYNGE 


He revealed the fate of many a warhorse. 


their credit stand some 19,000 awards. 
But only last week did the quiet, potent 
Commission become smoking hot news. 


“Burn, Bomb, Destroy!” Almost apolo- 
getically the U. S. Agent before the Mixed 
Claims Commission, grizzled Robert Wil- 
liams Bonynge, Manhattan lawyer, Hard- 
ing appointee, charged last week that in 
1915-16, when the U. S. and Germany 
were still at peace, the Imperial Govern- 
ment sent over secret agents who com- 
mitted sabotage throughout the U. S., hired 
Negroes to infect horses with anthrax 
germs in New York City, Newport News 
(Va.), and Baltimore, hired other Negroes 
to touch off such mighty munitions ex- 
plosions as New Jersey’s famed Black 
Tom blast (1916). 

“This is no ordinary lawsuit,” said Mr. 
Bonynge. “Let me assure the Commission 
that, however earnest I have been, that 
earnestness comes from no feeling of hos- 
tility toward Germany, either on the part 
of my Government or myself. It springs 
only from the conviction that our cause 
is right and just. It has been a matter of 
regret to me that the Commission’s long 
work in settling thousands of war claims 
should practically end with a case which 
arouses such feeling as this.” 

Crisply then he observed: “It is well 
known and proved that Franz von Rin- 
telen came directly from Section Three B 


of the General Staff early in 1915 with 
$500,000 to finance sabotage activities [in 
the U. S.]. In an affidavit from the Brit- 
ish Admiral, Sir Reginald Hall, who inter- 
cepted von Rintelen’s instructions, we 
learn that he was told to ‘burn, bomb and 
destroy.’ ” 


Dramatically, Mr. Bonynge next de- 
scribed to the Commission “a man of 
vicious and ruthless disposition”: Cap- 
tain Frederick Hinsch of the German Se- 
cret Service who, while held in Baltimore 
on the interned steamship Neckar, manu- 
factured tubes of anthrax cultures in his 
cabin, then sallied forth to hire Negroes 
who jabbed the germs into horses and 
mules bought by the Allies for War pur- 
poses. One batch of 4,500 beasts was 
jabbed so thoroughly that not one reached 
France alive. 


In stirring conclusion, after reading and 
waving numerous confessions, Mr. Bon- 
ynge cried: 

“German officials have testified that no 
use was to be made of those incendiary de- 
vices [in the U. S.] until America entered 
the War because they did not want to an- 
tagonize American public opinion. Yet is 
it possible to believe the Germans would 
infect horses and mules and refrain from 
blowing up munitions plants? No more 
dastardly thing could be done by any gov- 
ernment than spreading germs which not 
only killed animals but endangered human 
life as well.” 

Wolf of Wall Street. For defense of 
the German Government, Dr. Karl von 
Lewinski opened his rebuttal by crying: 
“We cannot allow the American nation to 
get the impression that the German Gov- 
ernment, before America entered the war, 
carried on a campaign of frightfulness 
against America!” 

He denounced Agent Bonynge’s charges 
of wholesale German arson and sabotage 
as “based on flimsy circumstantial evi- 
dence.” He expluined ingeniously what 
happened to Secret Agent von Rintelen 
and his $500,000 of alleged sabotage 
money: 

“Von Rintelen did great damage to the 
German cause—there is no doubt about 
it! He went to America on a purely eco- 
nomic mission, but preferred to foment 
strikes—and spent a great deal of money 
doing so. The rest of the money von 
Rintelen took with him was taken from 
him by David Lamar, known as ‘the Wolf 
of Wall Street,’* who emptied his pockets 
in short order. Bombs were manufactured 
and placed on allied ships, but only one 
ever exploded as far as is known.” 

In his concluding speech Dr. von Lewin- 
ski also waxed hot about anthrax germs. 
Admitting freely and officially that a Ger- 
man agent did hire Negroes to jab ani- 
mals with anthrax, he asked in effect: 
“What of it?” He stressed the point that 
“only animals” were jabbed. “It is fan- 
tastic,” cried Dr. von Lewinski, “for the 
Americans to assert that ‘human life was 


endangered.’ We all know that anthrax 


*“Wolf of Wall Street,’ as previously set 
forth is a term applied to any successful operator 
who may even have been suspected of tricky 
doings applicable to bear or bull side alike. 
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germs are not harmful to human beings!” 

Rat-Hole-Man & Kitchener. As the 
Commission last week pondered testimony 
and considered the U. S. claim that Ger- 
many ought to pay $40,000,000 compensa- 
tion for Black Tom and Kingsland, cables 
told that Death had come to a London 
youth, whose trade was repairing holes 
gnawed by wharf rats. 

Rats are occasionally anthrax carriers. 
The coroner in this case, after inspecting 
the corpse, certified that he died of 
anthrax. 

Another British side issue of the Mixed 
Claims Commission’s labors last week con- 
cerned the late, great Lord Kitchener. 
Lawyer Bonynge, apropos nothing in par- 
ticular, fished out his portfolio of German 
confessions one made by a certain Fred 
Hermann. This alleged “secret service 
agent” declared that he worked with other 
German hush-hush men in London early in 
the War, positively asserted that they 
learned of Earl Kitchener’s projected visit 
to Russia on a British cruiser, radioed to 
Berlin information which enabled Ger- 
mans to lay the mine which sunk it. 


THE LEAGUE 
Misery! 

Groping about in what dramatic Dr. 
Stephen Osusky of Czechoslovakia called 
“the most stifling fog of pessimism I have 
ever breathed,” statesmen of the League 
of Nations found it desperately difficult 
last week to lay hold of any useful plan 
for dealing with present worldwide De- 
pression. 

“The position of at least four of the ag- 
ricultural exporting countries of Europe is 
absolutely tragic!” said Rumanian Minis- 
ter of Commerce Virgil Madgearu. He 
pictured Rumanian farmers as “crushed” 
by the stupendous volumes of foodstuffs 
offered in World markets by North and 
South America plus Russia. Referring to 
Russian “dumping” (see p. 17), M. 
Madgearu seemed to blame this partially 
on the U. S. “The great Capitalist absen- 
tee from League circles,” said he with bit- 
ing asperity, “has shipped 35,000 tractors 
to the great Communist absentee.” 

Other Leaguers pointed out that the 
“World Army of Unemployed” now num- 
bers some 12,000,000, one fifth as many as 
were under arms during the Great War. 
Canada’s Dr. Walter Riddell suggested 
darkly that farmers in America, equipped 
with tractors and loans at the bank, may 
be worse off than Europe’s simple peasan- 
try, not thus supplied. The overseas 
farmer he said, “being entirely on a price 
basis, cannot live unless he sells at a 
profit.” Bankrupt, he loses his farm 
through foreclosure, and this fate, warned 
Dr. Riddell, befell “some 2,000,000 U. S. 
farmers after the slump of 1921 and 1922.” 

Upsetting to statesmen, hours and days 
of such pessimistic talk had an almost 
hysterical effect on the leading states- 
woman present, Britain’s Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health, Miss 
Susan Lawrence. Eagerly she snatched at 
a swarthy Indian delegate’s proposal that 
the League spend $20,000 on a “‘scientific 
study” of Depression. When a thrifty 
Dutchman objected that “such a sum, in 


the circumstances, might seem extrava- 
gant,” Miss Lawrence mech quivering 
to her feet. 

“We must make this study!” ’ she cried. 
“We have had here . . . men from every 
country in the world explaining the misery 
to which their populations have been re- 
duced by the march of economic events 
during the past few years, and though we 
have in front of us the foremost econo- 
mists of the world has any one of them 
given us anything like a scientific analysis 
of the causes which produced this catas- 
trophe? Not one! And has there been 
any hint of a general remedy proposed? 
No! We must employ Science to find the 
remedy.” 

Amid some grumbling the $20,000 ex- 
penditure was approved. “Hmp,” growled 
Italy’s Senator Giuseppe de Michelis. “I 
am willing to approve a Scientific study, 
but what is the use of it? We all know 
what has caused Depression: overproduc- 
tion and underconsumption. We have 
more wheat, for example, than we can eat. 
We must seek by research other ways to 
use wheat than by eating it!” 

Judges & Florins. Major work of the 
League week was to pick from a field of 
59 candidates a whole new World Court 
bench: 15 Judges and four Deputy Judges, 
all to serve for nine years from Jan. 1, 
1931. 

Mammoth ballots were provided on 
which each country’s representative in 
the Council or Assembly could write down 
on one sheet the names of his 15 favorite 
judges. Council and Assembly voted, as 
usual, in separate halls more than a mile 
apart. Yet to be elected each of the 15 
successful candidates had to obtain a 
simultaneous majority in both places at 
once. Theory: if the representatives of 
the Great Powers (comprising the Coun- 
cil) voted in the same room with repre- 
sentatives of the Nations (sitting in the 
Assembly) the whales might intimidate the 
minnows. 

On the very first pair of ballots 14 
judges were elected by simultaneous ma- 
jorities—so well do whales and min- 
nows read each others thoughts. But to 
elect the 15th judge took seven hours of 
frantic balloting. It was Chile v. Colom- 
bia—a soft-spoken but venomous South 
American fight, staged wholly behind the 
scenes. 

On the first pair of ballots Chile’s 
erudite Dr. Miguel Cruchaga-Tocornal 
won in the Council, failed by a single bal- 
lot to nose out Colombia’s learned Dr. 
Francisco Urrutia for 15th place on the 
Assembly’s slate. Next the Assembly 
swung gradually toward a Swede in the 
course of nine more ballots, then heard 
that the Council’s ballot casters had 
veered round to the Assembly’s original 
choice, Colombian Dr. Urrutia. In a 
splashing finish both whales and min- 
nows plopped for him. 


Not the most popular candidate, as had 
been predicted, was Frank Billings Kel- 
logg, sometime U. S. Secretary of State, 
elected fortnight ago to fill out the unex- 
pired World Court term of Charles Evans 
Hughes, re-elected last week for a full 
nine-year term. In order of their popular- 


ity, that is in descending order of Assem- 
bly votes cast to elect them last week the 
new World Court judges are: 
Judges Votes 
1) Japan’s Count Mineitciro Adatci, 
also his country’s League Council- 


man . 49 
2) Italy’s Dionisio Anzilotti, * Presi- 
dent of the World Court........ 40 
3) French Henri Fromageot*....... 40 
4) Britain’s Sir Cecil Hurst*....... 40 
5) Spain’s Rafael Altamira* . 38 
6) Dutch Jonkheer Willem van 1 Ey- 
singa . . 38 
7) Salvador’s Gustave Guerrero. 38 
8) Belgium’s Baron Rolin Jaec- 
quemyns oy aee ae 
9) Frank Billings Kellogg yt ae 
10) Poland’s Count Michel Rostwo- 
rowski ee ae 
11) Germany’s Walther M. H. 
Schiicking Bin eM Pde pReNeay 34 
12) Rumania’s Démétre Negulesco*.. 33 
13) China’s Wang Chung-hui*.. . 32 
14) Cuba’s Antonio Sanchez de 
Bustamante* 31 


15) Colombia’s Francisco Urrutia 

By further vote of the Assembly last 
week, World Court judges, who are paid 
in Dutch florins, will receive 45,000 yearly 
($z8,000) instead of their previous wage 
of 35,000. 

Who Pays? For 1930, according to the 
budget discussed last week, the league re- 
ceived net contributions of $5,228,377.33. 

Though the U. S. is no League State, 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr. and other 
U. S. League-lovers have contributed 
$430,000 from their privy purses. Of 
League states Great Britain contributed 
most ($559,712.84); Haiti least ($4,- 


929.57). 
AUSTRIA 


Success for Seipel 


When Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, bald, 
beak-nosed former Chancellor of the Aus- 
trian Republic, sets out to upset a cabi- 
net he succeeds. Last week this most 
potent of Austrian politicians was, char- 
acteristically, in Oslo, Norway, when the 
Austrian cabinet he has been working on 
all summer actually fell. 

On the face of things it merely seemed 
that several of aristocratic, van dyke- 
bearded Chancellor Johann Schober’s 
cabinet members had quarreled with him 
one by one, had one by one resigned. 
Decisive was the resignation last week of 
Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Defense 
Carl Vaugoin, Seipel disciple and lay 
leader of the clerical party (Christian So- 
cialists). His reason: refusal by Chan- 
cellor Schober to countenance the ap- 
pointment as President of the Austrian 
State Railways of another Seipel disciple, 
Herr Strafella. 

With too many props kicked out from 
under them, Chancellor Schober and his 
remaining cabinet ministers resigned. 
Soon afterward, Monsignor Seipel was 
announced at Oslo to have taken airplane 
for Vienna. Meanwhile President Wil- 
helm Miklas of Austria had asked Seipel 
Disciple Vaugoin to try and form a cabi- 
net. 


* Re-elected. 
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GERMANY 
“Handsome Adolf” 


All epoch-making revolutionary events 
have been-produced not by the written but 
by the spoken word! 

Adolf Hitler 


Not in Berlin, not even in Prussia, but 
in Saxony, in Leipzig sits the German 
Supreme Court: das Reichsgericht. Jus- 
tice is done beneath a mighty dome topped 
by a big bronze statue of Truth. Through 
tall casement windows Saxon sunbeams 
glint upon carved oak. In such a setting 
presiding Judge Baumgarten (except when 
fiddling with one of his ears) is a sight 
awesome as Olympian Jove. Boldly to 
face the justice down, to use the Supreme 
Court dome as a demagog’s thumping tub, 
to hurl from dem Reichsgericht a defy 
which reverberated throughout Europe, 
such was the feat last week of Adolf Hit- 
ler, No. 1 Brown Shirt Fascist (Time, 
Aug. 25). 

Ostensibly the proceedings were a trial 
for High Treason. Three young German 
army officers (Lieutenants Richard Scher- 
inger, Hans Ludin, Friedrich Wendt) were 
charged with inciting their men to join a 
Fascist putsch should it be proclaimed. 
Without quite admitting their guilt the 
young officers waxed hotly truculent. “I 
would obey an order to shoot down Com- 
munists,” shouted Lieutenant Scheringer, 
“but I would disobey a command to fire 
on men of my own persuasion!” 

Exactly what was this “persuasion”? 
Evading damaging admissions, the Lieu- 
tenants said in effect that their views are 
those of Brown Shirt Hitler, leader of the 
National Socialist [Fascist] party whose 
sensational gains in the last election make 
it second strongest in Germany (Time, 
Sept. 22). If such views be treason, ar- 
gued the defense, then make the most 
of it! 

Smart, the defense determined to do 
exactly this, subpenaed Herr Hitler as a 
witness, got ready to offer him the oppor- 
tunity to use the witness stand as a soap- 
box. 

Housewives & Blue Eyes. “Hitler 
Kommi!” cried 2,000 excited Saxons 
massed inside and outside the supreme 
courthouse. Many were women—for 
thrifty German housewives particularly 
dislike paying reparations, have swallowed 
eagerly the brash Fascist promises to repu- 
diate the Young Plan. As Herr Hitler’s 
motorcar swirled up the women pelted him 
with flowers. As this medium sized man 
with a small blond mustache but hard, 
blue, twinkling eyes stepped out, soprano 
voices cried “Ach, der schéne Adolf!” 
(Ah, handsome Adolf!). But so vast, dim, 
labyrinthine is the supreme courthouse 
that Witness Hitler, studiously quiet at 
first, stepped into the chamber and was 
actually on the stand before the court- 
room galleries saw him. 


“Heads Shall Roll!” Asked if he were 
planning revolution, Herr Hitler answered 
composedly : 

“Nein, we are merely preparing an intel- 
lestual eruption of the German people by 
peaceful means.” 


When this drew from the gallery a roar 
of “Germany Awake!” (Fascist slogan), 
Judge Baumgarten glared at the assem- 
blage, rumbled, ‘Silence, this is not a 
theatre!” but soon Herr Hitler in smash- 
ing demagog style was carrying all before 
him. 

“To us,” he cried, “the old Imperial 
Germany was a state for which we were 
proud to fight—a state with glorious tra- 
ditions. The second Reich in which we 
now are living is predicated on democracy 
and pacifism. We propose to make the 
third Reich one of healthy and glorious 
nationalism—a state for the people, and 
shall put an end to the process of national 
disintegration. We shall accomplish this 





HITLER 


“You shall see . . . heads rolling in 
the sand.” 


with legal and constitutional means, and 
shall mold our state into that form which 
we deem necessary for it!” 

Queried Judge Baumgarten: “What 
form?” ‘ 

Hesitating not a second, Herr Hitler 
roared back: 

“If our movement succeeds we shall 
erect a people’s tribunal before which the 
November criminals of 1918* shall ex- 
piate their crime and I frankly predict 
you shall then see their heads rolling in 
the sand. 

“We National Socialists [Fascists] re- 
fuse to recognize the treaties concluded 
over the heads of the German people as 
of permanent duration and also propose 
to fight the War guilt lie! We shall seek 
to abrogate or revise these by diplomatic 
negotiations, and I solemnly assert if 
these fail we shall proceed to ignore or 
circumvent them, with legal means if 
possible; failing that, with illegal means. 
The world may call that illegal, but I am 
answerable soleiy to the German people 
for my actions!” 





*The German Socialists and Social Democrats 
who in 1918 proclaimed the Republic, brought 
about Kaiser Wilhelm’s abdication. 


“Blessed Be . . . Youth!” After such 
staggering words from the leader of Ger- 
many’s No. 2 party (the Socialists are 
No. 1), French, German, British papers 
seethed. Viscount Rothermere, blatant 
“Hearst of England,” who would like to 
see a dictator (himself) in London, per- 
sonally visited Munich (Hitler bailiwick) 
last week, sent glowing cables to his Daily 
Mail: 

“We must change our conception of 
Germany. Hitherto we have thought of 
her as a prisoner of war. 


“The new Germany is rising before our 
eyes. She is strong today and she will 
be much stronger a few years hence. She 
is determined now and she may before 
long be defiant. 


“Under Herr Hitler’s control, the youth 
of Germany will be effectively organized 
against the corruption of Communism.” 

Hindenburg Dictatorship? In Ber- 
lin, tense with rumors of imaginary Fas- 
cist putsches which did not materialize last 
week, stern old President Paul von Hin- 
denburg and grimly determined Chan- 
cellor Heinrich Briining considered what 
they should do. 

If Herr Hitler had spoken as he did in 
the sanctum sanctorum of German jus- 
tice at Leipzig, into what inflammatory 
bombast might he not burst when the new 
Reichstag convenes on Oct. 16 next? 
Herren Hindenburg and Briining know as 
well as anyone else that the German Re- 
public was actually proclaimed “not in 
written but in spoken words” from a 
window of the Reichstag by one Philipp 
Scheidemann, Socialist deputy who had 
neither “right” to do so nor “reason” to 
expect success (except the shouts of the 
mob). What has happened once can hap- 
pen again. 

The Prime Minister’s anxiety was acute 
because he had not yet been able to ob- 
tain from the small “centre” parties and 
the Socialist party (largest) any assurance 
that these would stand together in a coali- 
tion, supporting either Herr Briining’s or 
some other moderate cabinet against the 


* Fascist Right and Communist Left—two 


extremes quite capable of voting together 
to oust a government which pleased 
neither. 


If he cannot obtain such support for 
himself or arrange it for some other 
“moderate,” Prime Minister Briining, ac- 
cording to his closest friends last week, 
was agreed with Old Paul that they must 
“save the nation from itself” by adjourn- 
ing the new Reichstag (only just elected) 
and embarking on a high-handed program 
of rule by “executive decree”’—in other 
words Dictatorship, a procedure made 
quasi-legal by article 48 of the German 
Constitution conferring on the President 
“extraordinary powers.” 


Unterbermsgrtin. Just one actual 
clash occurred in the excited but law- 
abiding Reich last week. A number of 
angry Communist sidewalkers with brick- 
bats pitched upon 150 parading Fascists 
at Unterbermsgriin in Bavaria, broke up 
the parade, injued 29 Fascists, four “crit- 
ically,” then went on about their business. 
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BELGIUM 


Shots at H. R. H.? 


The black-gowned judge of the Brabant 
Court of Assizes sat in his Brussels court- 
house last week to try one Fernando de 
Rosa charged with attempting to assassi- 
nate Crown Prince Umberto of Italy dur- 
ing H. R. H.’s visite de fiancailles to his 
present wife Princess Marie José of Bel- 
gium last year (Time, Nov. 4). 

During the visit, while sound cameras 
buzzed expectantly, Prince Umberto had 
arrived at the tomb of Belgium’s Unknown 
Soldier to lay a wreath. Pistol Man de 
Rosa wiggled his way through surround- 
ing guards, fired two ineffectual shots, was 
immediately knocked senseless. Almost as 
though he had expected the shots, Prince 
Umberto coolly proceeded with his wreath 
laying. The affair looked strange to report- 
ers when it occurred. Last week as the 
trial progressed, it looked stranger still. 

On a table before the judges were the 
exhibits in the case: books, anti-Fascist 
pamphlets belonging to de Rosa, and the 
ridiculous little nickel-plated pistol which 
he had fired. Prisoner de Rosa, 22, stood 
in the dock. Blond, pink-cheeked, he wore 
an expensive grey suit, had employed his 
year in jail by growing enormously fat. 

A rumor which Europe’s political gos- 
sips insistently repeated last week was that 
fat Fernando had not really tried to kill 
Prince Umberto at all. Fernando de Rosa 
is obviously, admittedly an anti-Fascist, 
might have logically shot a Fascist prince, 
but many an Italian has heard that no one 
loathes Benito Mussolini more whole- 
heartedly than slender aristocratic Crown 
Prince Umberto. Thus the shooting might 
conceivably have been a fake, staged by 
friends of H. R. H. to increase his popu- 
larity in Italy before his wedding. Fat 
Fernando did his best to deny all such 
rumors on the witness stand last week. 

“T wanted to kill the Prince,” said he, 
“because I knew he was a Fascist* and I 
thought the attempt would draw attention 
to unhappy Italy. I thought it would be an 
intellectual murder. There was such a 
crowd around the Prince that I fired the 
first shot in the air. I hoped that in the 
resulting confusion I could get a clear 
view of the Prince and be able to kill him 
with a well-aimed shot. The second shot 
I missed. Suddenly my hat blew off, I 
felt so ridiculous that I threw my gun 
away.” 

A Colonel Ketelle, eyewitness, testified 
that this was so. 

Whether or not anti-Fascist Fernando 
attempted in good faith to shoot H. R. H., 
he was defended in good faith last week 
by none other than fiery anti-Fascist Fran- 
cesco Nitti, fugitive onetime Prime Min- 
ister of Italy, commonly referred to by 
Fascist editors as “Nitti the Pig.” 

“I met young de Rosa in Paris,” said 
Signore Nitti, while fat Fernando blushed 





*Last October Crown Prince Umberto gave 
the Fascist salute in public for the first time: 
on the balcony of the Royal Palace immediately 
after his return from Belgium. He neutralized 
this on his wedding day by standing rigidly at 
attention while the Royal March was played, 
turning his back, leaving the Palace balcony as 
the band blared Fascismo’s Giovinezza. 


modestly among his chins, “and he im- 
pressed me as an honest, moderate, loyal 
and well-educated young man: When I 
read the details of his act of last October 
I was convinced that his intention was not 
to kill but to attract public attention to 
the deplorable state of affairs in Italy. . . . 
Everywhere men of different beliefs and 
shades of opinion are allowed to assemble 
except in Italy. Deprived of liberty and 
hearing lots of talk about violence, what 
shall youth do?” 

“Your remarks, Signore Nitti, seem to 
be irrelevant to the de Rosa case,” said 
the presiding judge peering over his spec- 
tacles. Signore Nitti brushed this aside as 
immaterial and spoke for another ten 
minutes on the bitterness of life under 
Mussolini. 

No sooner was he finished than the de- 
fense produced yet another star witness, 
Belgian Senator Louis de Brouckére, 
President of the Aviation Commission at 
Geneva. 

“While on an official mission for inter- 
national disarmament,” said Senator de 
Brouckére impressively, “I became con- 
vinced that the Mussolini government is 
preparing for war on both sides of the 
Albanian border as well as along the Alps. 
The German nationalists (see p. 23), 
would not behave as they are doing if they 
did not feel themselves supported by the 
Fascists in Rome.” 

Weakly retorted Public Prosecutor Cor- 
nil: 

“If Fascism is so much to be despised, 
how is it possible for the Pope, the highest 
moral authority in the world, to enter into 
negotiations with Mussolini?” 

Droning on in totally irrelevant vein the 
trial seemed headed for acquittal of fat 
Fernando. But newsprophecies to this 
effect were unfair to Belgian justice. Fat 
Fernando was abruptly found guilty, sen- 
tenced to five years in jail. 


ITALY 


New No. 2 Man 

As Duce (“Leader”) of the Fascist 
Party, Benito Mussolini ripped open in his 
office one morning last week a letter from 
the next-most-important man in Italy, the 
secretary general of the one-&-only Party. 
Text: 

Duce: 

A year and a half ago I begged you to 
let me return to the ranks without asking 
position or pension. You responded with 
an order to remain. I obeyed then, as was 
my duty. But today, at the beginning of 
the ninth Fascist year, I must repeat that 
wish. Almost five years of direction of 
the party are long and exhausting for who- 
ever wishes with all his heart to work in 
the rhythm that you have impressed on 
Italian life. 

Duce, permit therefore that I return 
into the ranks to be alone a little with 
myself and with the proud consciousness 
of having served you and the cause of 
the revolution well. 

Devotedly, 
Augusto Turati. 

Replying to “Devoted Augusto” the 
quill pen of august Benito traced in stiff- 
est, most formal Italian: 


Signor: 

I recognize that after nearly five years 
of uninterrupted, fecund activity you have 
almost the right to ask a change in order 
to re-enter the ranks of the Black Shirts. 
It is not without regret, however, that I 
fulfill your desires. 

You have directed the party, that is to 
say, the backbone of the régime, during a 
period rich with memorable events. What 
you have accomplished is in the Black 
Shirt spirit and this will be recognized and 
developed by me on Oct. 8 at Vidoni 
Palace in the act of handing over the 
charge. 

In this moment, Fascisti of all Italy, 
salute with me the comrade, Augusto 





International 


GIOVANNI Battista GIuRIATI 
He was Fascist before Fascismo. 


Turati, and confirm this, that he is well 
merited of the cause of Fascist revolution. 
Benito Mussolini 

The date Oct. 8 will bring to secretary 
generalship of the Fascist Party whom? 
Though // Duce’s letter did not touch upon 
this point the Prime Minister soon pro- 
nounced Italy’s new next-to-most-impor- 
tant name: 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA GIURIATI 

He is 54. He lost an arm in the War. 
He was with D’Annunzio at the snatching 
of Fiume. In his native Venice he was 
“Fascist” before Fascism (i. e. he had 
founded a reactionary party of his own 
which he gladly merged with Benito’s 
Black Shirts when they were banded). 

Of course he was with JI Duce on the 
“March to Rome.” In 1924, during the 
Royal Italian Naval Cruise, he blossomed 
as “Ambassador Extraordinary to South 
America.” Next year he became Minister 
of Public Works. Last year J] Duce made 
him President of the Chamber of Depu- 
tes. 

Why Turati out? Why Giuriati in? Not 
five people in Italy knew for certain last 
week, possibly not four. Might loves mys- 
tery. But this set of facts was clear: 

For a Fascist, devoted Augusto Turati 
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is remarkably mild, even reasonable, con- 
ciliatory. He was made secretary general 
in 1926 to tone down the excesses of his 
predecessor, Roberto Farinacci, notorious 
leader of Fascist Selvaggi (“Savages”) 
who blustered about Italy smashing doors, 
knocking out teeth, kicking pits of stom- 
achs. Today, with the Fascist Party com- 
paratively civilized, there is talk in Rome 
that Civilizer Turati is perhaps “too 
mild.” His successor is not. Up and down 
Italy nervous people know that Giovanni 
Battista Giuriati has metaphorically 
bashed and smashed from Fiume to the 
Quirinal. But, “man of iron” though he is, 
the new secretary general’s head is com- 
paratively clear. He will scarcely make 
such a mistake as the Fascist murder of 
Socialist Deputy Giacomo Matteotti in 
1924—the crime which nearly wrecked // 
Duce’s régime. (Time, June 23, 1924 et 


seq.). 
PAPAL STATE 
Frisky Beast; Body Love 

What a large, frisky horse did for Prime 
Minister Benito Mussolini last week was 
done for Pope Pius XI by many-muscled 
Bernarr Macfadden, hirsute U. S. pub- 
lisher of body-love tabloids, magazines, 
books. 

Soon after dawn in the huge walled park 
behind his Villa Torlonia, Zi Duce ap- 
peared with the frisky horse. A delegation 
of Italian editors watched respectfully, 
noted their host’s shiny black boots, tan 
breeches, tight black jacket, high wing col- 
lar, derby hat. 

The steed snorted. Vaulting astride, 
Horseman Mussolini raced at a gallop 
twice around his private dirt track, then 
charged a row of brush hurdles, soared 
cleanly over all. At last spurring back 
toward the editors, he swung off his still 
cantering horse cowboy fashion, lit with- 
out losing his balance in a cloud of dust, 
bowed dramatically. 

“T authorize you now,” cried leaping 
Benito, “to confirm the rumors that Mus- 
solini is ill!” 

Naturally Pope Pius XI in again refut- 
ing rumors that he is ill (Trme, Sept. 22) 
did not behave last week in a fashion so 
undignified. Enthroned in his audience 
chamber the Supreme Pontiff of the Uni- 
versal Church solemnly received Bernarr 
Macfadden. 

“T congratulate you,” said His Holiness, 
“on your training in physical perfection. 
I wish you, Mr. Macfadden, every success 
in connection with the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection.’”* 

Extracting from his pocket the well- 
known photograph of himself, wife and 
seven children (five girls, two boys), posed 
to emphasize their bursting health, Pub- 
lisher Macfadden showed it to the Holy 
Father, who evinced polite interest. As he 
left the Vatican, Body-Lover Macfadden 
cried: “The Pope will live for many 
years!” 








*At American Child Health Association head- 
quarters last week startled officials said that Mr. 
Macfadden was not a member of their Com- 
mittee. At his office triumphant secretaries 
stated that he jis, flourished a letter of appoint- 
ment signed by Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. 


TURKEY 
Fantastic Crisis’ 


“Tt would be nice if Turkey were a 
republic’ —thus wistfully thinks President 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha. 

Does anyone doubt this? Curious 
goings on at Angora last week proved it 
again up to the Turkish scimitar’s hilt. 
At no end of trouble and no small risk 
to himself Dictator Kemal, the apostle 
of “Europeanization” who made Turks 
take off the fez and put on the hat, pro- 
vided his beloved country last week with 
what every real European republic has: 
a multi-party system, and its result, a 
crisis. 

There has been no “crisis,” no ousting 
of the Prime Minister by hostile Turkish 
Parliamentary votes, for many a year; 


? 











Keystone 


Aut Fetui Bey 
Whips cracked for him in Smyrna. 


because there has been only one Parlia- 
mentary party—Kemal’s. Leading citi- 


zens who might have opposed the Dictator , 


were cleaned out in one big batch four 
years ago (Time, Sept. 6, 1926), hung 
from peculiar Turkish tripod-gibbets by 
the neck until dead. This was done on 
the theory that the executed were “Ene- 
mies of the Revolution’—much as 
batches of counter-revolutionaries are 
being shot today in Russia (see p. 20). In 
Turkey as in Russia the one-party system 
seems to have worked well (from the 
standpoint of stability of the régime) but 
abruptly two months ago Dictator Kemal, 
a man of lightning-flash ideas which ter- 
rify his friends, decided that Turkey must 
have at least two parties, resolved to 
create an Opposition to himself. 

Who should lead the new Opposition 
party? His Excellency Ali Fethi Bey, 
appointed by Kemal Turkish Ambassador 
at Paris, was recalled. With dazzling 
celerity a by-election was arranged last 
week at Smyrna to elect Fethi to Parlia- 
ment. By order of Prime Minister Ismet 
Pasha, who was going to be ousted by the 
coming “crisis,” Smyrna police used whips 


on the rabble to make them turn out at 
the polls. They could vote, the police 
told them, either for an obscure and 
locally unpopular candidate offered by 
Dictator Kemal’s own “Peoples’ Republi- 
can Party” or for the eminent and honored 
Fethi Bey, founder-candidate of the new 
“Liberal Republican Party.”” When some 
of the rabble began to howl “Bread, 
bread!”, protesting that in their misery 
they did not want to vote, police lashes 
curled, cracked. His Excellency Fethi 
Bey was triumphally elected. Next day 
15 Kemalist Deputies deserted the Presi- 
dent’s party as ostentatiously as possible, 
announced that after communing with 
their consciences they had become 
“Liberal Republicans” instead of ‘Peoples’ 
Republicans.” 

At this point, with the Opposition 
created, all seemed ripe for the crisis, but 
canny Fethi Bey decided to play super- 
safe. Not wishing to wake up some morn- 
ing on a gibbet by mistake, the Leader 
of the Opposition harangued Parliament, 
proposed that the Deputies elect Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha—‘our Glorious Ghazi, our 
Victorious One”’—to be president of 
Turkey for life. (His second four-year 
term expires in 1931). 

Replied the Victorious One, mystic, 
wistful: “The proposal to make me Presi- 
dent of the Turkish Republic for life runs 
utterly counter to my ideal. The prec- 
edent of a lifetime presidency must never 
be established! The complete sovereignty 
of the people is inherent and must always 
prevail in republican régimes.” 

Immediately Opposition Leader Fethi 
Bey opened fiery attack on Prime Min- 
ister Ismet Pasha who, though of course 
retaining a majority in Parliament, at 
once resigned. There was talk that Fethi 
would be made Prime Minister—but the 
Victorious One did not rush to this ex- 
treine. Having heard that in real republics, 
during a real crisis the President “sends 
for and consults the leaders of the Op- 
position,” Kemal sent for and consulted 
Fethi. Next day short, hard-eyed General 
Ismet, who must have spent a nervous 
night wondering whether the Glorious 
Ghazi intended to doublecross him, was 
summoned to the Presidential Palace. 

Was there an exchange of winks? 
Probably not, but possibly. Kemal and 
Ismet are co-heroes of the Turkish 
Revolution, might be called their coun- 
try’s Lenin and Trotsky. Gravely the 
newsorgans of Angora announced that 
the President of the Republic, having 
taken advice and counsel, found that His 
Excellency Ismet Pasha is alone competent 
to guide the nation through these difficult 
times, and asked him to form a Cabinet. 
It was learned “on the very highest 
authority” that General Ismet, in con- 
ference with “leading politicans,’ was 
finding it quite possible to form a Govern- 
ment. 

Oddly enough one of Turkey’s greatest 
statesmen thought so little of Kemal’s 
fantastic crisis last week that he chose to 
be traveling in Russia. Undoubtedly the 
knowing men of Moscow winked at small, 
squint-eyed Foreign Minister Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey; and probably behind his 
incredibly thick glasses he winked back. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Once In A Lifetime. Although George 
S. Kaufman has rarely written a play 
all by himself, he has brightened many 
a theatrical season with shows in whose 
making he collaborated (June Moon, 
Beggar on Horseback, Dulcy, Merton Of 
The Movies). With Moss Hart the whim- 
sically insane Kaufman touch has sur- 
passed itself in producing Once In A 
Lifetime, a merciless, hilariously funny 
lampoon on Hollywood and the cerebral 
content of its creatures. The only possi- 
ble adverse criticism of the play might 
come from spectators for the near sav- 
agery of some of the blows which Mr. 
Kaufman deals to cinema folk with his 
relentless jester’s bladder. 

The story on which so much cyclonic 
satire is hung concerns a smalltime vaude- 
ville team of which the smartest member 
is Jean Dixon (the acidic wife in June 
Moon). The least gifted member is Hugh 
O’Connell, a ludicrous gentleman who had 
the part of a half-drunk reporter in The 
Racket, a completely drunk reporter in 
Gentlemen of the Press. The first indica- 
tion of Mr. O’Connell’s competence ap- 
pears when Miss Dixon asks him what he 
is reading. “Variety,” he replies. “Why 
don’t you read something written in Eng- 
lish?” “Oh, it’s in English,” says Mr. 
O'Connell. “It’s got theatrical news from 
all over the world, but it’s written in Eng- 
lish.” 

The team, almost broke, becomes fired 
with the idea that inasmuch as the infant 
film industry is just learning to talk, there 
ought to be money in an elocution school 
in Hollywood. Their subsequent adven- 
tures through the fantastic world that 
Messrs Kaufman & Hart have located on 
the West Coast are crowded with humor. 
Nowhere could Once Jn A Lifetime receive 
better appreciation than on the legitimate 
stage of Broadway where prestige and live- 
lihoods have been jeopardized by the mi- 
crophones and cameras of California. 
Once In A Lifetime is really Broadway’s 
Revenge. 

The more absurd the mistakes of Mr. 
O’Connell—who is made a production man- 
ager—become, the more remarkable his 
feats appear to the cinema people. At the 
final curtain, when Cinemagnate Glogauer 
learns that by some addle-pated order of 
Mr. O’Connell’s a gang of workmen have 
come to tear the studio down, he hesitates 
for just a moment and then cries, “Tell 
them to go ahead!” 

One might suppose that such a Swiftian 
critique of the motion picture business 
springs from an attack of cinematic sour 
grapes on the part of either Mr. Hart or 
Mr. Kaufman, who makes his first stage 
appearance in the part of a disappointed 
author. Actually, neither man has ever 
been to Hollywood. But each has spent 30 
min. in a studio at Astoria, L. I. 


— 


Fine & Dandy. With due regard for 
the quality of Comedian Joe Cook’s past 
performances, it may be safely said that 
Fine & Dandy is his grandest, maddest 
exhibition to date. Always a good hand at 
mechanical contraptions, this year he has 
placed himself in ideal surroundings—the 


Fordyce Drop Forge & Tool Factory. His 
first appearance is as a common workman 
—though later he becomes general mana- 
ger—going to his job with his dinner pail. 
The dinner pail is the size of an automo- 
bile crate and it contains a hogshead of 
coffee. From this point on the audience 
is relieved of all sense of proportion and 
reason. 

In the course of his monkey-shines, dur- 
ing which he pauses occasionally to juggle, 
dance, sing, play & tumble, versatile Mr. 
Cook introduces several hundred startling 
prop laughs. Always genial and ingratiat- 
ing, he does everything from lighting Dave 
Chasen’s mustache to making a hole-in-one 
with a small coal shovel. 

With a triple-threat comedian—gags, 
feats, chatter—like Mr. Cook, it is dif- 
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Jor Cook 


“How’s your uncle?” 


ficult to apportion due credit for the 
amount of humor contributed by Donald 
Ogden Stewart’s book. Audiences found 
the entire production an example of clever 
professional showmanship, the farce con- 
sistent even to the theme-song, which 
concludes: 

How’s your uncle? 

I haven’t got an uncle. 

Then I hope that he is fine & dandy too. 

The Greeks Had A Word For It. 
Although the word remains a secret to 
Playwright Zoe Akins, it probably has 
something to do with Mrs. Warren’s pro- 
fession. The three prime movers of the 
story are ladies of easy virtue who like 
the same kind of money. One is prudent, 
one is predatory, one is impulsive. They 
cheerfully admit being “thicker than 
thieves and more adventurous than the 
Three Musketeers.” But their interests 
are not always common. Jean, the preda- 
tory, willowy Italian blonde, keeps steal- 
ing men away from Polaire (Muriel Kirk- 
land), the red-headed, impulsive one. To 
do this Jean resorts to such tactics as 
removing her clothing, merely wearing a 
coat when she cajoles gentlemen into see- 








ing her home. In spite of the constant 
wrangling which her activities precipitate, 
the final curtain finds them all reunited, 
unchanged. 

Miss Akins has managed to throw to- 
gether three entirely unrelated acts—the 
first smut comedy, the second society 
drama, the third travesty. Sprinkled here 
and there is amusing dialogue. The three 
ladies are characters, their gentlemen 
friends are only inflated haberdashery. 


—— ae 


A Farewell to Arms. Laurence Stal- 
lings was a co-author of What Price Glory 
and of Rainbow. Best that can be said of 
his adaptation of Ernest Hemingway’s bit- 
ter, static War novel is that Mr. Stallings 
has attempted to interpolate little of his 
own material. Worst that can be said is 
that his editing of Hemingway’s material 
is questionable. None of the close-knit 
Hemingway scenes were without im- 
portance: they were all inseparable and 
significant. By eliminating such memor- 
able sequences as Lieut. Henry’s wounding, 
his escape into Switzerland with Nurse 
Catherine Barkley (which would have 
been almost impossible to dramatize), Mr. 
Stallings has given his play a_ hurried, 
ragged, not always coherent atmosphere. 

There are, however, not a few good fea- 
tures about the performance, chief of 
which is the fact that the two principals, 
Glenn Anders (Strange Interlude, Hotel 
Universe) and Elissa Landi (an English 
newcomer to the U. S. stage) appear to 
readers of the book to be ideally suited to 
the parts they play. 

A Farewell to Arms is the story of their 
meeting, wooing, mating and her death in 
childbirth during the Caporetto retreat of 
1917. There are numerous incidental 
characters who inhabit the play as they 
did the novel; but in the novel they were 
neat carvings on a walnut shell. In the 
play they are thinned and twisted into a 
helter-skelter, rag-rug pattern. Mr. Stal- 
lings is not to be censured for what he has 
done in all force and sincerity. But it 
takes more than force to expand a small 
frieze and keep it significant. 


a ae 


Frankie & Johnnie. The best that 
can be said of Frankie & Johnnie is that 
it is a well-staged lithograph. Scenes along 
the St. Louis river front are ably docu- 
mented, the light ladies, gamblers, saloon 
inhabitants are clothed without anachron- 
ism. The plot adheres rather faithfully to 
the plot of the song. Most variations of 
the ballad agree that Frankie (a harlot) 
and Johnnie (a pander) were lovers— 
“And Oh, my God how they did love.” 
Pledging eternal faithfulness, Frankie pro- 
ceeds to support Johnnie, attiring him in 
“hundred-dollar” suits. Then it appears 
that Johnnie is philandering with a lady 
called Nellie Bly.* Frankie learns where 
an assignation is being kept by Johnnie 
and Nellie. Three times she shoots him 
(“roota-toot-toot”) because she feels “he 
done her wrong.” The ballad can be sung 
in about 20 minutes. It would be less 
tedious if Mr. Kirkland’s play took no 
longer to unfold. Frankie is Anne For- 
rest; Johnnie is Frank McGlynn Jr. 


*Her name, not her character, may have been 
borrowed from the Nellie Bly (Elizabeth Coch- 
rane) who went around the world in 72 days, 
6 hr. 11 min., as a stunt for the New York 
World in 1889-90. 
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World Series 


The fourth inning was all the Cardinals 
needed. Right Fielder Watkins made a 
homer and most of the line-up hit safely, 
bringing in seven runs. They got three 
more in the sixth. When the last Pitts- 
burgh batter was out, the Cardinals 
slapped each other on the back as they 
tossed their gloves away and started across 
the field to the dressing room. It was the 
last game they needed to make sure of the 
National League pennant, and the 10,000 
fans who had turned out for them in the 
chilly weather were yelling and throwing 
out torn-up score cards, newspapers, pea- 
nut bags over Sportsman’s Park. 

Next day the Cardinals drove in a 
parade of triumph through the streets of 
St. Louis. They were banqueted and con- 
gratulated. Certainly no team ever earned 
a parade more thoroughly, for that game 
with the Pirates was the twenty-first they 
had won out of their last 24. Since August 
1, when no one thought them very likely 
to get the pennant, they had taken 43 out 
of 55, boosted their percentage more than 
100 points. In the most exciting pennant 
contest in years, they had stood off the 
brilliant spurts of “Uncle” Wilbert Robin- 
son’s erratic Brooklyn players and the 
threat of the New York Giants and the 
Chicago Cubs. Three days before their 
deciding victory over the Pirates they 
broke the season’s record for base hits, 
getting 26 in the game in which they beat 
the Phillies 19 to 16. 

While Cardinal Manager Gabby Street 
was enjoying the enthusiasm of his fellow 
St. Louisians, a manager in Chicago was 
feeling badly. It was Joe McCarthy of 
the Cubs who had just been informed by 
Owner William Wrigley Jr. that Rogers 
Hornsby would take his place next year. 
“T must have a winner,” said Owner Wrig- 
ley, who was less disgruntled by the show- 
ing of his team this season than by their 
failure to beat the Athletics in the last 
world series. In Shibe Park in Phila- 
delphia—home of Connie Mack’s Athlet- 
ics, who had been sure of the American 
League pennant for many weeks—elec- 
tricians were getting ready for the world 
series by installing the telegraph master- 
switchboard that was used in the Hall- 
Mills murder trial (Trme, Nov. 15, 1926). 
@ Comparison of the teams: 


Pitching. When Connie Mack started 
the series with the Cubs last year he had 
three pitchers to choose from—the bril- 
liant left-handers Grove and Walberg, and 
a right-hander as good as either of them, 
George Earnshaw. Craftily, Mack did not 
start with either Grove or Walberg, but 
began the series with his old spitballer 
Howard Ehmke. This year Walberg has 
not come up to his past standard and old 
Ehmke has been scouting instead of pitch- 
ing. Manager Mack, sorely needing a good 
relief pitcher such as the Cards have in 
Rhem, Bell, Lindsey, Grabowski, is ex- 
pected to be orthodox and start Grove 
and Earnshaw. 

The Cardinals have no one with Grove’s 
control, but they have Wild Bill Hallahan 
who throws the ball with blinding speed 
and has the knack of winning games. 


They have Burleigh Grimes, greatest of 
the spitball school, an opportunist, a fine 
money-player. They have such able right- 
handers as Jesse Haines, seasoned in other 
world series, and Sylvester Johnson. 
Batting. The reason that Mack did not 
rely so much on his left-handers against 
the Cubs last year was that he thought it 
a bad idea to use “lefties” against a team 
of good right-hand hitters. The Cardinals 
hit just as well right-handed as the Cubs. 
Douthit, Hafey, Wilson, Gelbert, Adams 
are all right-side batters; Frisch can bat 
on either side. This year (up to last 
week) the Cardinal outfield averaged .353 
at bat, the Athletics outfield .311. Every 
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GABBY STREET 
It is top-sergeant v. blackboard man. 


man in the regular Cardinal line-up ex- 
cept Bottomley has hit over .300. The six 
best Athletics average only .281. 

Fielding. The Athletics have “the best 
catcher in the world”—Mickey Cochrane. 
The Cardinals have Frankie Frisch— 
probably the best second baseman, who 
has played in five world series. Connie 
Mack’s famed defensive infield (Foxx, 
Bishop, Boley, Dykes) is about as efficient 
but certainly no more so than Gabby 
Street’s (Bottomley, Frisch, Gelbert, 
Adams), 


Managers. Silver-haired Connie Mack, 
proud, taciturn, scientific, drills his squad 
at blackboard baseball until they are 
dizzy. Said he recently: “I hesitated to 
call these boys one of my greatest teams 
because they have only won a single 
world’s series. But after the way they’ve 
played this year I may as well say I think 
they’re among the best that ever wore a 
uniform with an elephant on it.” 

Charles Street is called Gabby because 
he talks a lot. This year he has talked 
less than usual. He caught for the im- 
mortal Walter Johnson with the Washing- 
ton Senators in 1909. During the War he 
was a tough and talkative top-sergeant. 
His field strategies are usually extempo- 
raneous but almost always shrewd. He 


affects no aloofness toward his players 
but is a strict disciplinarian. He is the 
first Cardinal manager since 1925 to last 
more than a year at the job. This is the 
first time he has managed a team in a 
world series. 


ee ine 


At Merion 


“Let’s go over to the next hole. I want 
to see him play some strokes. He only 
takes two strokes on this hole,” said a 
young woman standing in the big gallery 
around the short third (par 3) waiting 
for Jones to come up. The National 
Amateur Championship at Merion, near 
Philadelphia, was still in its early rounds, 
but the great galleries around Robert Tyre 
Jones Jr. every minute shared that uni- 
form wish—to see him hit the ball. To see 
him win the fourth and final event of his 
tremendous campaign to take all four 
major championships of the world in one 
year—or to be on hand if some freak of 
luck, or the sudden spurt of an inferior 
opponent put him out—these were minor 
considerations. They did not expect to see 
him play his best golf, for great golf de- 
velops only under pressure, and there is 
no amateur in the world who stands a 
chance with Jones six days in seven. But 
he was there among them in person, the 
greatest one-man sport-show on earth giv- 
ing his farewell performance at the end of 
his greatest season, and the crowds that 
billowed after him, kept in check by U. S. 
Marines, marshals in red berets, constables 
wearing pistols, were happy to catch a 
glimpse of him over somebody’s shoulder 
in the clear September weather. 

His principal and almost only opponent 
was the Merion course. “A man can get 
along all right [at Merion] if the white 
faces don’t get him,” said Chick Evans, 
onetime titleholder. He meant the big 
bunkers, filled with chalk-white sand that 
makes them stand out pale and threatening 
beside the smooth greens, across the well- 
watered fairways. Not a particularly long 
course, with only two holes where a tour- 
nament player needs wood for his second 
shot, Merion is notable for its formidable 
par fours, its exacting threes, and for an 
old quarry that sprawls like an ungainly 


.footprint through three fairways at its 


north end. Of the 168 entrants, the most 
important victim of the quarry and the 
white faces was Harrison Johnston, de- 
fending champion. He had a first round 
of 83. Other good men qualified but 
slipped out early—Francis Ouimet, T. 
Philip Perkins, Dr. O. F. Willing, Johnny 
Goodman, George Voight. Only one man 
broke par in the first qualifying round. 
It was Jones. His two-round total of 142, 
which won the medal, has been equalled 
twice in tournament competition. It has 
never been beaten. 

As usual, the U. S. G. A. had seeded the 
draw with great care. Jones’s first and 
second round opponents were two Cana- 
dian players, C. Ross Somerville and F. C. 
Hoblitzel, and he beat each of them 5 & 4. 
Meanwhile, blond, wiry George Von Elm, 
and stocky, curly-haired Maurice McCar- 
thy played the best match of the tourna- 
ment—a match that went ten extra holes 
before McCarthy won it with a pitch that 
stopped a few inches from the cup. Von 
Eim came within one ball-revolution of 
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sinking his 15-ft. putt for a half. Mc- 
Carthy had played 49 holes when the day 
was over—i1g with Watts Gunn in the 
first round, two in the play-off for the last 
five qualifying places besides his 28 with 
Von Elm. Next day Jess Sweetser beat 
him and Jones faced Sweetser and his first 
real match. 

When Sweetser won the championship 
in 1922 he beat Jones 8 & 7 in the semi- 
final. In the eight years since then many 
things have happened to Sweetser of 
Siwanoy. He won the British Amateur and 
was ill for two years afterward. His busi- 
ness began to take so much of his time 
that now he plays only on Saturday and 
Sunday. Jones started brilliantly, but there 
did come a moment when the tide turned. 
Sweetser put on pressure, moved up from 
four to one down. After the tenth hole, 
however, Jones’s game began to click 
again with automatic perfection. His win- 
ning score was g & 8. 

Bespectacled Gene Homans, North & 
South Amateur champion, had played 
beautifully to beat a schoolboy from Cali- 
fornia named Charles Seaver on the last 
green after being five down in the morn- 
ing. Before 18,000 spectators Homans 
was inevitably trounced in the finals by 
the mechanical, almost lackadaisical per- 
fection of Jones’s game. The final score 
was 8 & 7. 


Challenger 
In Manhattan last week, dollars ($3,500 
by Sept. 29) were pouring into the 


Mayor’s office from people who had taken 
seriously Will Rogers’ suggestion that the 
U. S. raise popular subscription to present 
a “sympathy trophy” to Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton. Mayor and committee announced 





International 
Sir THomAS LIPTON 
“Two years nothing. I said SHORTLY.” 


that it would be the finest trophy the 
jewellers of the city could provide. 

Said Lipton, about to sail for home on 
the Leviathan: 

“T will challenge again shortly. My 
challenger will have a [duralumin] mast 
and a boom like Enterprise’s.” 

“Will you challenge again in two years, 
Sir Thomas?” asked reporters. 

“Two years nothing. I said shortly.” 


POP Oe 








“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


John Jacob Raskob Jr. whose engage- 
ment was news fortnight ago (TIME, Sept. 
29) made further news when he bought 
himself a much-used 1925 model Ford for 
$20. Newshawks remembered his father is 
a Board member of General Motors. 

Three days later his sister Betty made 
news when she was notified that her 
$2,000 diamond ring had been recovered 
by Columbus, Ohio, police. 

a 

George Bernard Shaw, asked by 
Hearstpapers what he would have the 
U. S. do about Publisher Hearst’s recent 
expulsion from France (Time, Sept. 15), 
replied for publication in Hearstpapers: 

. make him President. The United 
States can do no less, unless it is prepared 
to take the outrage lying down.... 
America is more afraid of Hearst than 
France is, or Britain; that is why I take 
him very seriously.” 





o— 

Cinemactress Marion Davies, whose 
great & good friend William Randolph 
Hearst was ejected from France (Time, 
Sept. 15), delivered herself thus when 
she reached Manhattan (on the British 
ship Majestic) last week: “England is 
much more charming than France. I 
don’t think I'll ever buy any Paris gowns 
again. In Paris it is difficult to get a 
dress or an evening frock for less than 
$300, and an average price is $700 to 
$800, which is ridiculously high.” 


© 








Phil Scott, foul-claiming English 
heavyweight fighter who lost to Jack 
Sharkey last March at Miami when 
Sharkey punched him in the stomach 
(Time_, March 10), opened a beauty parlor 
at Thornton Heath, England. 


O>— 


Primo Carnera, gigantic Italian fisti- 
cuffer, heard a fire alarm ring near the 
Park Plaza, his Manhattan headquarters. 
All agog, he rushed to the street, discov- 
ered firemen putting out a small blaze in 
the Plaza annex, would not calm himself 
until he had used his great paws to help 
screw a fire-hose to a hydrant. 


© 











William Harrison (“Jack”) Demp- 
sey, leaving a reception given him at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans, had his 
arm caught in the open door of a passing 
automobile, received a bloody wound. “It 
won’t bother me. It’s nothing at all,” said 
he. But friends took him to have the 
wound sewed up. 

— 

John Pierpont Morgan presented to 
the Watford Peace Memorial Hospital 
(near Wall Hall, the Morgan residence at 
Watford, England) 130 bottles of cham- 
pagne. Hospital officials were flustered; 
they prescribe champagne only for sea- 
sickness, and Watford is 70 mi. inland. 
They wrote twice to a local wine merchant, 
once asking him to buy the champagne 
outright, once to have it credited against 
the hospital’s brandy account. The cham- 
pagne remained in the hospital’s cellar. 





Curtis Dwight Wilbur, onetime 
(1924-29) Secretary of the Navy, walked 
into a drug store at Arbuckle, Calif., gave 





Curtis DwiIGHT WILBUR 


. . . remembered ten cents ten years. 


a clerk 1o¢ for a stein of root beer which 
he had drunk in 1920 and had not paid for. 
i aon 

Albert Duke of York, “playing in” 
as Royal & Ancient golf captain at St. 
Andrews, Scotland, made a creditable first 
drive of 200 yds. (Eight years ago his 
brother Edward of Wales all but whiffed 
his presidential drive.) Next day York 
played for fun, was interrupted first by a 
nursemaid leisurely pushing a perambula- 
tor across his course, then by the town 
dustman trundling his cart. 

—*. 

Zaro Agha, Turk, whose passport says 
he is 156 years old (Trme, March 17), was 
knocked down and badly bruised by a 
Manhattan motorist. He was rushed to 
his hotel where X-ray showed all bones 
to be intact. Next day he sat up in bed, 
announced he felt well except for a pain 
in his stomach, ordered a hotdog and corn- 
on-the cob, to test a new set of false 
teeth. 








= 

Pilgrim Trust is the formal name of 
the $10,000,000 benefaction which Ed- 
ward Stephen Harkness, who has given 
more than $40,000,000 to U. S. philan- 
thropies, created for Great Britain last 
summer. His reasons: The British have 
endured post-War burdens with fortitude; 
the U. S. is rich “and the donor himself 
has been blessed with worldly means”; 
his ancestors migrated from Scotland; he 
admired the British. . . . 

Edward F. Hutton, Wall street broker, 
drydocked his famed auxiliary schooner 
yacht Hussar IJ at Brooklyn, prepared to 
be yachtless until his new boat, a square- 
rigged four-master, largest pleasure sail- 
ing vessel in the world a-building in Ger- 
many, is completed next September. The 
new craft will be 322 ft. over all, a crew 
of 70 men will man her. 
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DON’T MISS THE BIGGEST 





Goodyear Truck Balloon Tires 
have been the big news, the 
big success of the year. 

They have cut down tire 
costs. They have stepped up 
truck speeds. They have re- 
duced maintenance bills. They 
have increased safety. They 
have made tire delays almost 
unknown. 

All these facts are reported 
again and again by fleets where 
these truck balloons are used. 

They do not overheat, even 
on the fast schedules of long 
distance haulers. 

Rough roads do not break 


OF THE YEAR 





On your sew trucks 
specify Goodyears 


them down — because they 
absorb bumps instead of fight- 
ing them. 

On hills, on curves, they put 
new grip, new safety beneath 
your wheels. 

Building contractors, excava- 
tors, oil field operators use 
them because they get loads 


.through where other tires 


mire down. 

Give your trucks a chance 
to show what they can do—get 
in touch with a Goodyear Truck 
Tire Service Station Dealer — 
he can recommend the right 
size for the loads you haul. 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Sky High! is the Toast 
of the Saline Cocktail Club 


KY HIGH! is the toast and Sky 
High! are the health and spirits of 
every member of the Saline Cocktail 


Club. Join up yourself and meet each 
morning in the peak of form and fettle. 


Here’s the easy way: The next morn- 
ing when you wake up dull, depressed 
and logy, go to the bathroom and, into 
a glass of fresh, clear water, pour a 


spoonful or so of Sal Hepatica. Drink 
the sparkling mixture down. 


Asluggish system is relieved prompt- 
lyand thoroughly by Sal Hepatica’s gen- 
tleaction. Men preferSal Hepatica, forit 
keeps them feeling in the pink. Women 
drink it to achieve unblemished beauty. 

Constipation . . . headaches . . . colds, 
rheumatism and digestive troubles go 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30¢, 60¢ and $1.20 





© 1930 


Acidity is corrected. More than with 
any other type of laxative, impurities 
are swept from the bloodstream! 


For generations, this saline method 
has had the endorsement of physicians 
—our own as well as the European. 


In Europe the spas are thronged with 
wealthy people, who travel from all 
parts of the world to “take the cure” 





by drinking the waters. Sal Hepatica | 


contains the same salines and is the 


efficient American equivalent of these | 


famous health springs abroad! 


From your doctor, learn more about 
the saline method. Ask him about Sal 
Hepatica. Buy a bottle today from your 
druggist . . . And the next morning 
you arise with an overloaded, rundown 
system, join this Saline Cocktail Club 


and forget your troubles! 





BrisToL-Myers Co. 
Dept. C-100, 71 West St., New York 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name- eae 


a 





SCIENCE 


Living Crystals? 

Between the crystal (highest form of in- 
organic matter) and a unicellular bit of 
protoplasm (lowest form of living matter ) 
has been a gap which scientists have never 
been able to span. In a recent issue of 
Nature, British scientific weekly, Dr. F. 
Rinne, University of Freiburg, Germany, 
suggested similarities between a crystal 
and a simple sperm cell which may be the 
means of drawing living and non-living 
matter together. He pointed out that a 
chief characteristic of liquid crystals* is 
the so-called ‘‘straight-stretch” type of 
molecule which composes it. Protein mole- 
cules of sperm cells are also of the 
“straight stretch” type. In addition to this 
structural likeness, there is a likeness of 
optical behavior. Like crystals, sperm cells 
break in two the light which passes through 
them, bending each ray so that two points 
of light emerge where one entered. This 
property is noted in living cells and in 
preserved specimens. 

Since the evolutionary theory has influ- 
enced all branches of science, scientists 
have attempted to unite everything in a 
pattern of continuous development. As 
Charles Darwin and his contemporaries re- 
moved the definite boundaries between 
man and the rest of the animal kingdom, 
so scientists have united animal life and 
plant life. Upon the animal-plant dividing 
line, organisms were discovered which 
never have been definitely classified, show- 
ing relationship to the simplest animal and 
yet having the chlorophyll (the green pig- 
ment in plants which in the presence of 
sunlight is responsible for photosynthesis, 
the union of carbon dioxide and water to 
form carbohydrates, plant food) of the 
plant. George Washington Crile, Cleve- 
land bio-electrician (author: A Bipolar 
Theory of Living Processes), has further 
united the two by emphasizing the irri- 
tability of plant life, its similarity to the 
nervous system of the animal. 


—> 











Sky News 

Sky news of last week included: 

Jupiter’s Spot. Abbé Moreux, direc- 
tor of Bourges Observatory at Bourges, 
France, after looking at Jupiter for a 
month, announced that he had found an- 
other red spot on the planet. The patch is 
slowly growing bigger. He thinks it may be 
an immense frozen continent, 30,000 mi. 
long, 7,000 mi. wide. Other astronomers 


have seen these spots before, have not been 





able to find out what they were because 
they did not possess strong enough tele- 
scopes to study them. Just before the War 
a vivid spot was noted, was interpreted by 
the superstitious as a sign of bloodshed. 
Sometimes the patches remain motionless 
for months, at other times they appear to 
be rolling about, chasing one another over 
Jupiter’s surface. Why they act in this 
way has never been determined. 

Perkins Reflector. Six years ago a new 
electrically operated telescope, one of the 
most costly in the world, was installed at 
the Perkins Observatory, Delaware, Ohio. 


The telescope required a 69-in. reflector, 
*A liquid crystal is any liquid substance pos- 
sessing the optical properties of a crystal. 
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Taken with Ciné-Kodak’s long-focus 
lens, the image on the film and on the 
screen is three times as wide and as 
high as when made with the regular 
lens. Distant action appears close up! 


PASS! Thrown like a bullet. Good 

for a score. The greatest thrill in 

football . . . and you take it home with 
you in a close-up! 


With the long-focus 4.5 lens on 
your Ciné-Kodak, you get images three 
times the usual size. Distant action be- 
comes near. The exciting moment shows 
big on the screen. 

The easy interchange of lenses that 
makes this possible is only one of many 
advantages you get with the new Ciné- 
Kodak, Model K. 





New Ciné-Kodak, Model K, 
with 7.1.9 lens, interchange- 
able with long-focus 7.4.5. 


Model K takes Kodacolor. With the 
[1.9 lens, all you need is Kodacolor 
Film and the Kodacolor Filter and you're 
making home movies in full color. 
Press a button and this marvelous 
little camera runs at half speed, to over- 
come poor light by allowing extra ex- 
posure. Either the 50- or the 100-foot 
roll of Ciné-Kodak Film may be used. 


Ciné-Kodak K comes in blue, black, 
gray or brown leather, with case to match. 
Pye 2 .3.5 lens, the price is $110; with 
fii.9 —_ $150. Price includes the case. 


Cine-Kedak 


SIMPLEST OF HOME 





Long-focus /.4.5 lens is furnished as an 
accessory. 


Another new one—the Ciné-Kodak, 
Model M, the lightest home movie 
camera for 100 feet of 16 mm. film. A 
smartly designed black camera in com- 
“04 case. Ciné-Kodak M with /3.5 
ens is only $75. 


Your Cine-Kodak films are finished 
without extra charge at Eastman process- 
ing stations and returned ready to show 
with the Kodascope projector. 

See your Ciné-Kodak dealer today. He 
will show you complete outfits—Ciné- 
Kodak, Kodascope and Screen—for as 
little as $143. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 
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THROUGH MYSTIC INDIA 





--- ON $500 


Do you know that $500 in 
India will pay all costs of comfortable living for a whole 
month... provide a personal servant, sight-seeing trips, 
the finest European hotels, reasonable bazaar purchases 
...and first-class rail travel for you, servant's fare in- 
cluded? Go rail-and-air from Paris, and, in a week 
you'll be exploring Delhi’s legendary Nizam-ud-Din 
and Elephanta’s ancient shrines. Or by rail-and- 
steamer in 14 days. The holy ghats of Benares... 
the Gunpati saturnalia when the Elephant God 
passes you in fantastic procession ... the ineffable Taj 
Mahal . . . all India awaits you in the one ultra-civilized 
travel experience that is cheaper than Europe... and 
as comfortable as America. Booklets, complete tour 
service by India State Railways, Delhi House, 
38 East 57th Street, New York. Or, consult 
the better travel agents. Freight inquiry also solicited. 
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third largest in the world. The reflector 
required more than five years to make. 
Until it was finished the Perkins astrono- 
mers got along as best they could with 
a small reflector loaned by Harvard Uni- 
versity. Last week, after being polished 
for two years, the large mirror was ready 
to be installed. Director Harlan True 
Stetson, onetime Harvard astronomer, 
watched the installation, summed up in 
his mind two problems he wants to solve 
with it: the causes of solar storms, which 
have a great effect upon terrestrial 
weather and radio reception; the cosmic 
clouds which he thinks may surround the 
earth and sun, may influence the intensity 
of solar radiation. Perkins Observatory 
was founded at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity by one of its teachers of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, Hiram Mills 
Perkins. For 50 years, he saved and 
invested his $1,800 salary. Before he died 
he turned back to the university all the 
money he had, $300,000, instructed them 
to build an astronomical laboratory with it. 


Red Shift. When almost a century 
ago, Christian Johann Doppler, Austrian 
physicist, declared that sound and light 
would be changed in wave lengths if they 
proceeded from a moving source or to a 
moving observer,* astronomers looked 
through their telescopes at the far away 
stars and found that he was correct. They 
discovered that light from some stars ap- 
peared redder than normal, others ap- 
peared bluer, concluded that the red 
stars (the longer wave lengths) were 
moving away from the earth, the blue 
stars (shorter wave lengths) were mov- 
ing toward the earth.t Last week, Dr. 
Edwin Powell Hubble, Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory astronomer, told visiting mem- 
bers of the National Academy of Sciences 
that he had rechecked this phenomenon of 
the spectral shift through the Mount Wil- 
son telescope which can see farther into 
space than any other telescope in the 
world. Dr. Hubble analyzed 34 nebulae 
carefully by means of a_ spectroscope 
which breaks up a ray of light, shows the 
different colors of the spectrum which 
compound it. He found with few excep- 
tions a uniform shift toward the red from 
the nearest to the farthest nebula, 75 mil- 
lion light years away. For every million- 
light-years increase in distance from the 
earth, he discovered a 100-mi.-per-sec. in- 
crease in the speed of receding stars. Oc- 
casional exceptions of a shift toward the 
blue, he said, were caused by individual 
motions of the nebulae, which may be 
either away from or toward the earth, con- 
trary to the general recessive movement. 

The red shift has figured largely in 
modern ideas of cosmic structure. Albert 
Einstein predicted as a consequence of 
his relativity theory that light from large 
bodies would show a shift toward the long 
end of the spectrum, that this shift did 
not mean a real movement away from 
earth. Willem De Sitter, on the contrary, 
claimed it as evidence that matter is con- 
stantly tending to scatter, expand the lim- 
its of the universe. 


*Laymen prove Doppler’s theory every time 
they come to a railroad crossing. The pitch of 
the crossing bell grows higher as it is rapidly 
approached, falls lower as it is left behind. 

tNot to be confused with the giant blue stars, 
the hottest of all, and the red stars (of low tem- 
peratures). These stars give more red and blue 
light regardless of movement. 
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It may be wise to go ahead, or it may be better to 


detour around the bad spots in your business road, but 
unless you know the exact status of your business, it 


will be mostly a matter of guesswork. 


With Monroe short-cut methods of figuring you can 


be prepared to make prompt, intelligent decisions to 
meet frequently changing conditions. Many businesses 


have found that Monroes fit easily into their own sys- 





tems, that they so speed up the routine production SERIES 3 





-on- f fi h h es d dati he MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 
ang of figures that there is time to produce daily those itl cateniatir dibten 
Baw extra figures so necessary for the successful direction 
> of ‘ 
arge of any business. Y [ION RO] y 
vr Teleph — a cari HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
oa e ep one your 10Ca onroe represen ative — The Machine for Every Desk 
‘ary, through him the combined knowledge and experience 
con- F J a Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
lim- of the Monroe organization, gained by constant con- Orange, New Jersey. 

We would like further information about the Monroe Adding- 
mais tact with business of every type and size, is at your Calculator. 
ch of . ° Name 
pidly disposal. Or mail the coupon. 
Firm. 
stars, 


fies Address. 
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Or 


sheer 
enjoyment 
THIS TRIP 


CALIFORNIA 


thru 
PANAMA 
CANAL 
via 


HAVANA 






The fame of the Recre- 
ation Route is spreading 
rapidly. The idea of sail- 
ing 5,500 miles in 13 days 
aboard a new 33,000 ton 
turbo-electricliner has caught 
thefancy of the American peo- 
ple. Thousands now take this 
wonder trip annually. They 
call at gay Havana, the tour- 
ist’s paradise—marvel at the 
immensity of the Panama 
Canal—see the sights in San 
Diego (Coronado Beach), Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. They 
find life on the steamer glori- 
ous... enjoy its wide decks, 
breeze-swept verandah cafe 
and open-air, built-in swim- 
ming pools. 


For sheer enjoyment, this is 
the trip. Every moment is 
pleasure-packed ... every 
hour brings new thrills. The 
California, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania are the largest, 
fastest, finest ships in coast-to- 
coast service. 

For full information apply to 

No. 1 Broadway, New York; 

460 Market St., San Francisco; 


our offices elsewhere or author- 
ized S. S. or R. R. agents. 


Panama facifie 
ine tt Pmwere rs 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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The New Pictures 


Africa Speaks (Columbia). In spite 
of the many patient and enthusiastic pho- 
tographers who have trundled through 
Africa, no definite cinema of the jungle 


| has yet been made. Probably the nearest 
| approach to such a picture would be a 
| composite of the best shots of such good 


travelogs as this—jungle newsreels which 


| have taken a tremendous amount of time, 
| skill and money to make, but which are 


inevitably dull for long stretches. Se- 
quences from Africa Speaks which would 
qualify for inclusion: a swarm of locusts 
darkening the skies, covering the ground 
six inches deep, dispersing a herd of gnu, 


| eating all the foliage off a tree; a lion kill- 


ing a native boy in a scene which (if not 
faked) is one of the grimmest ever judged 
fit for public release; a strange kind of 
antelope called the illampa jumping 40 ft. 
through the air in slow motion; flamingoes 
goose-stepping through a marsh. Most of 
the other episodes, though fairly interest- 
ing, are stencils. The incidental sound 


| effects are supposed to have been recorded 


in Africa but they are not convincing 
enough to mitigate the suspicion that they 
were put in later, in Hollywood. Explorer 
Paul L. Hoefler made the picture in 1929. 
His conversations and explanations are 
recorded on the sound machine. 

The Office Wife (Warner). This will 
have one automatic public in the people 
who read Faith Baldwin’s magazine story 
and another in those who will feel the pull 
of the splendid box-office title. To criti- 
cize the plot because it is familiar would 
be absurd, for its familiarity is its greatest 
strength. To be effective as drama the 
love-rivalry between ‘an executive’s secre- 
tary and his wife should have been worked 
out with far more specific, individual 
detail. But the producers developed it 
stupidly, could not keep improbability out 
of a situation and background so thor- 
oughly within the experience of cinema 
audiences that the slightest divergence 
from reality is instantly detected. A smart 
cast, including Lewis Stone and Dorothy 
Mackaill, makes it a fair program film. 
Silliest shot: secretaries revealing their 
love for Executive Stone by having faint- 
ing fits. 








—<})>—_——_ 


Her Wedding Night (Paramount). 
Out of a complicated and rapid plot de- 
rived from an old bedroom farce (Little 
Miss Bluebeard) has been drawn the 
mood of good humor that is this picture’s 
main distinction. Clara Bow does nothing 
much but does it with her usual vitality. 
A picture star having fun in Europe, she 
is married in an early sequence to a bride- 
groom who is standing proxy for some- 
body else. Events lead naturally to a pur- 
suit in pajamas through a magnificent 
suite in a continental hotel where every 
double bed contains Charles Ruggles, who 
is there by mistake. He does his famous 
drunk act, but the best shot is the one in 
which he imitates a cat. 


Since she got into pictures by winning 
a magazine beauty contest, Clara Bow has 


amused her public and annoyed her em- 
ployers by a series of personal imbroglios. 
Last week the proprietors of Calneva 
(Nev.) Lodge tried without any luck to 
cash checks of hers for $13,500, which she 
had left to pay gambling losses. She had 
been there, they said, with Will Rogers, 
Marie Dressler and Actor Rex Bell. While 


| 

















CLaRA Bow 
.. . played a little game called blackjack. 


Miss Bow was denying she had gambled, 
Will Rogers, onetime Mayor of Beverly 
Hills, where gambling is forbidden, said: 
“T don’t suppose it’s going to hurt my repu- 
tation much for people to know I’ve been 
in a gambling house. Clara wasn’t gam- 
bling much while I was there. Her boy- 
friend Rex Bell is a real nice fellow. They 
had dinner with me and I paid the check. 
You can eat as well as gamble in that 
hotel. It’s quite a place. Maybe I sort 
of introduced Clara, but I don’t think so; 
it would have been like introducing Her- 
bert Hoover to the Senate. Everyone knew 
her.” 

Said Clara Bow: “I was gypped. I 
played a little game called blackjack. I 
thought the chips were for 5o¢. They 
were for $100. Anyway, my lawyer told 
me you can’t collect a gambling debt in 
Nevada.” 4 

— en 

The Spoilers (Paramount). There is 
not the slightest semblance of reality 
about this old one. Selig made it the first 
time in 1913. Goldwyn made it again in 
1923. It is robust hokum about a hand- 
some young prospector who has enemies, 
gold mines, a girl. At the end the villain 
and the hero put on the fight that has 
made cinema history. William Farnum 
and Tom Santschi did it in the Selig ver- 
sion. No one had ever seen such gouging 
and hair pulling, such proper, realistic 
punches and kicks. In the Goldwyn piece 
the fighters were the late Milton Sills and 
Noah Beery. This time William Boyd of 
the stage and Gary Cooper knock each 
other around for ten minutes. They do it 
better than Sills and Beery, perhaps less 
earnestly than Farnum and Santschi. 
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cay B & © traveler 


to New York may see this inspiring sight 





The B & O Motor Coach takes you di- 


rectly from the trainside to any one of 


these four stations: ... 122 East 42d 
Street... 15 Columbus Circle... 35 
West 33d Street... 
Street, Brooklyn. Or you may, if you 


191 Joralemon 


choose, get off at any of nine other 
points, at or near principal hotels. 
Each station offers complete ticket and 
Pullman office facilities, waiting-room, 
checking, and porter service. 


70,000 OF 


AVE you entered or left New 
H York by our open-air route? 
Apparently we have substituted a 
pleasant experience for what once 
was a tedious part of the journey. 

When your Baltimore& Ohio train 
reaches Jersey City, comfortable 
Motor Coaches are waiting right 
alongside the track to receive you. 

Swift ferries carry your Coach 
across the Hudson River, and you 
have the opportunity to view New 
York’s famed skyline—a moving 
sight, even for people who have 
spent all their lives in the city. You 
pass right by huge transatlantic 
liners lying at their piers. 

You relax, with no concern for 


the city crowds or traffic. You are 


INVITE FoOR...FO RIDE 


sped through interesting old sections 
to one of our three Motor Coach 
stations in the hotel, theatre, or 
residential districts, or to a fourth 
in Brooklyn. If you prefer to get off 
at a hotel on the way, there are 
nine intermediate route stops. 

You have no taxicab expense or 
bother. No walking, or climbing 
stairs. You do not even have to 
worry over hand baggage: checked 
on the train, it is turned over to 
you when you leave the Coach. 

Travelers seem to like this inter- 
esting way of entering and leaving 
New York. Many thousand more 
men and women ride into New 
York with us now than when we 
had only one terminal in the city. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


OUR RAILROAD 
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Binpress <M Apan 
SPEEDS UP THE 


PACIFIC “MIRACLE” 


@ The huge new Empress 
of Japan nowenters the Pacific “miracle.” 
Largest, fastest ship on the Pacific...26,000 
gross tons, 39,000 tons displacement, 
21 knots speed...she now heads the great 
white Empress fleet which is turning the 
old Far East into the new Near West. 

The great white Empresses make 
Hawaii a casual trip. Their passengers 
have put foot on Japan 814 days after 
leaving North America. Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila...all are now “nearer” by 
1000 miles, by 2 days less voyaging, via 
these largest, fastest ships on the Pacific. 

The Empress of Japan presents sea- 
going luxuries carried to a new 1930 
high...verandah suites-with-bath, green 
and black tiled swimming pool, period 


































lounges, sports deck, elevators, inlaid 
teakwood floors...a luxurious resort-on- 
keel with service and cuisine in the New 
York-Paris manner...equally superior 
first and second class. She is hailed with 
delight by the smart internationals who 
prefer the Empress way of going to the 
Orient. There are two white Empress 
routes to the Orient ...the paradise 
route, via Hawaii, and the express 


This new white giantess brings 
the Far East still nearer... 


route, straight across to Yokohama from 





Vancouver and Victoria. 

Ask for folder showing complete 
Empress sailings, ships’ plans, and illus- 
trated color booklets on the fascina- 
tion of the Orient experience. Informa- 
tion, reservations and freight inquiries 
from your own agent or any Canadian 

§ Pacific office: New York, Boston, Phila- 
| delphia, Washington, Chicago, Mont- 
§ real, and 29 other cities in the United 
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In the Orient, washdays have 


seen no change in centuries States and Canada. 


TO THE 


2 
canadian D R : J DDT cs. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


_ MILESTONES 


Engaged. Vera, Countess of Cathcart, 
fortyish, divorced wife of the late George 
Cathcart, 5th Earl of Cathcart, previously 
Vera Fraser of Cape Town, later the 
widow of Capt. de Grey Warter of the 
| 4th Dragoon Guards; and*Sir Rowland 
| Frederic William Hodge, seventyish. 
famed shipbuilder; in London, a week 
after the marriage of Lady Cathcart’s son 
Henry de Grey Warter to Mabel Bowers 
Rean of British vaudeville. In 1926 Lady 
Cathcart was temporarily refused entry 
to the U. S. in a famed case of “moral 
turpitude.” Three years prior she had 
gone to Cape Town with the Earl of 
Craven, never her husband. 

cuidate 

Married. Eleanor Steele, operatic so- 
prano, prima donna last year of Brooklyn’s 
Little Theatre Opera Company, daughter 
of Morgan Partner Charles Steele, sister 
of the wife of retired Poloist Devereux 
Milburn of Westbury, L. I.; and Hall 
Clovis, operatic tenor, singer of leading 
roles for two years with Little Theatre 
opera; in Chicago. Mrs. Clovis has had 
two previous husbands: Count Jean de 
la Greze of Paris (divorced), Dr. Louis 
Debonnesset of Paris (died). 


a eee 
Elected. William Phene Neal, London 


solicitor: to be Lord Mayor of London 
for a year. 











—*. 
Elected. To the presidency of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College: 
| Col. Albert Thompson Perkins, vice presi- 
dent of City Utilities Co., St. Louis bus 
owners, onetime president of the Associ- 
| ated Harvard Clubs of the U. S., holder 
of the Distinguished Service Medal and 
Britain’s Order of St. Michael & St. 
George. In 1887 Col. Perkins was gradu- 
ated by Harvard, magna cum laude. He 
started then with the Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, became a leading force 
in St. Louis railroading. He was an adviser 
to many. cities on their terminal systems. 
He brought the United Railways (St. 
Louis street cars) through long years of 
wavery receivership into reorganization as 
the Public Service Co. During the War, 
he left the British Army to manage trans- 
portation of munitions for the A. E. F. 


—- 


Elected. Alanson Bigelow Houghton, 
onetime (1922-25) U. S. Ambassador to 
Germany and (1925-28) to Great Britain: 
to succeed Economist Samuel McCune 
Lindsay of Columbia University as presi- 
dent of the Academy of Political Science. 

a en 

Sued. Princess Serge (Pola Negri) 
Mdivani, famed cinemactress: for $5,000; 
by Beltran Masses, Spanish painter; in 
Paris. Seftor Masses alleged that Pola 
Negri had ordered a $5,000 portrait of her- 
self, that she had specified a background 
to contain a dim, spectral Rudolph Val- 
entino, that when the portrait was finished 
she refused to pay. Pola Negri said Senor 
Masses had begged for permission to paint 
her. He refused her offer to settle for 
$1,000. 
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The man who 
forgot his basement 


GROWING FAMILY and financial ability 
A prompted him to build a home. Hours were 
spent studying plans and building materials in lead- 
ing home building magazines. The house must be 
absolutely weather-proof. That meant proper insul- 
ation, weather-stripping, water-tight roof and walls. 
He remembered everything that would keep out 
water, wind, heat, cold and snow—above grade— 
but he forgot the basement. 

After he moved in, trouble started. Ground 
water seeped through basement walls. The entire 
basement was soon damp, dismal and unsanitary. 

Had he remembered the basement, he would 
have insisted on a solid concrete foundation and 


floor of Medusa Gray Portland Cement —Water- 





proofed—or concrete block, brick or tile with a 


Medusa Waterproofed Cement plaster coat. This 
would have assured a dry basement, for Medusa 
Gray Portland Cement with Medusa Waterproofing 
“ground in” during manufacture has a 20 year record 


of proved success in making dry basements. 


Some day you will build a new home. Remember 


.to make the basement waterproof with Medusa 


Gray Portland Cement—Waterproofed. Let us send 
you detailed information on how to make new and 


old basements permanently dry, light and airy. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


1002 ENGINEERS BUILDING 


MEDUSAY 











7 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Se 
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WATER PRE OOFED 
Lo 


as CEMENTS 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa White Portland Cement (Plain and 
Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing (Powder or Paste); Medusa Portland Cement Paintand Medusa-Mix, The MasonryCement 
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UPPOSE you could take Newport to sea 


and 





Aiken too—and a slice of the north shore of Long 
Island. That will give you an idea of the fellow 
travelers you will meet cn the newest 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
Round the World Cruise 


People of wealth and social stand- 
ing choose this cruise because: 

1. It is the fastest—only 107 days 
from New York to New York. 

2. It leaves New York on January 
21, 1931, just when the social sea- 
son lags, and recreation is most 
needed. 

3. It uses the S.S. “‘Columbus’’, 
which is not only the fastest, but 
also the largest and most comfort- 
able ship available for a world 
cruise. 

4. It visits the most interesting 
ports, countries, and scenes, in- 


cluding Funchal, Algiers, Egypt, 
India, “Ceylon, Penang, Java, Ma- 
cassar, China, Japan, Waikiki, 
Colon, Havana and opportunity 
to visit Angkor-Wat and Bali. 


5. Finally, and most important, 
although our guests have the fam- 
ous Raymond- Whitcomb manage- 
ment . most escorts, every 
luxury, excellent cuisine, discrimi- 
nating sightseeing ... rates are 
much lower than you would expect, 
due to our long experience, and the 
remarkable speed of the trip. Send 
for an alluring booklet, “1931 
Round-the-World Cruise.” 





MEDITERRANEAN 


Another delightful cruise sails January 
31, 1931, and includes the entire Mediter- 
ranean at its best ... Nice for the Mardi 
Gras Carnival, Corsica, Malta, Taormina, 
Venice, Palermo, Cattaro, Ragusa lati 
Spain and Alhambra . . . no one’s educa- 
tion is complete until he or she has taken 
this cruise. Send for instructive booklet. 


WEST INDIES 


Four refreshing Winter Cruises on the 
new liner “Statendam”, the largest and 
finest ship sailing to the Spanish Main, 
December 20, January 8 and 27, and 
February 24. Raymond-Whitcomb is 
also pioneering with an airplane cruise 
to Cuba, Central America, Yucatan, and 
Mexico City—14 days. Send for booklets. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
126 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Send me at once, with no obligation to myself, your interesting booklets on 
1931 Round-the-World Cruise 
West Indies Cruises, Steamer and Airplane 


Winter Mediterranean Cruise 
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Murdered. Maxwell Cunningham 
Byers, 52, president of Western Maryland 
Railroad; by Dudley Guy Gray, vice presi- 
dent of the road, who then committed 
suicide; in Baltimore (see p. 51). 


Died. William C. Hammer, 65, since 
1921 Democratic Representative in Con- 
gress from the 7th District of North Caro- 
lina, previously (1914-20) U. S. attorney 
in the western district of North Carolina, 
owner & editor of the Asheboro Courier ; 
second Representative from North Caro- 
lina to die last week (see below); after a 
heart attack, in Asheboro, N. C. 


5 ,. 








Died. Daniel Guggenheim, 74, famed 
copperman and philanthropist, father of 
U. S. Ambassador to Cuba Harry Frank 
Guggenheim, brother of Simon Guggen- 
heim, onetime Senator from Colorado and 
three other potent financiers (Murry, 
Solomon R. and William); after a short 
illness, of heart failure, at his home in 
Port Washington, L. I. He was second 
of the seven sons of the late Meyer Gug- 
genheim who emigrated from Switzerland 
as a boy, made lace in Philadelphia, later 
built up one of the greatest metal trusts 
in the world (American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co.). Constant aide in his father’s 
metal projects was Daniel. Early he went 
to Pueblo, dinky distributing town of the 
southern Colorado Rockies, to plunge the 
first Guggenheim money into copper. 
Eventually the Guggenheims held chief 
influence in three of the world’s greatest 
copper combines, in the nitrate industry 
of Chile, in the diamond fields of the 
Belgian Congo. Recently Daniel Guggen- 
heim resigned from association with 14 
great corporations. 

Pet of his philanthropies was aviation. 
He gave: $2,500,000 for the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund for Aeronautics, $500,000 
for Airship Institute at Akron, the same 
for a department of aeronautics at New 
York University, $908,000 to other uni- 
versities for aviation. Chief other philan- 
thropy (with his brother Murry): the 
free concerts of Edwin Franko Goldman’s 
band at the Mall in Central Park, Manhat- 
tan, and their radio broadcast costs. 


— 

Died. Mrs. James J. (Emma Clift) 

Couzens, 81, mother of Senator James 

Couzens of Michigan; after a hemorrhage, 

at her home in Detroit. Besides Senator 

Couzens, four other children survive: two 
daughters, two sons. 
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Died. Charles Manly Stedman, 89, for 
the past 20 years Democratic Representa- 
tive from the 5th District of North Caro- 
lina, oldest member and only Civil War 
veteran in Congress; the 22nd member of 
the present Congress to die; of apoplexy, 
at Mount Alto Hospital in Washington. 
Before the Civil War, Stedman persuaded 
authorities of the University of North 
Carolina to confer his degree three months 
early so that he could join the Confederate 
Army before fighting began. With Lee’s 
army he was thrice wounded. He entered 
Congress when he was 69. All his life 
he bathed once or twice, frequently three 
times, per day, never was ill until the past 
year. 
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| WHO'S WHO 
on the JC)! CENTURY LIMITED 
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1 
4 fash 
n The Storm King, in the Hud- 
| son Highlands—a scene on 
! New York Central’s famous 
Water Level Route. 
d 
4 EN who have achieved distinction in many 
- fields of endeavor—in politics, in the arts 
Ss . . . . 
t and in the professions—meet in the lounging 
“ and smoking rooms of the Century en route 
r. between Chicago and New York. 
af ‘ 
st Twenty-eight years of distinguished service has 
ul won for this train a unique place in the annals 
A of American transportation. 
n. | SILAS H. STRAWN 


g- THE 20-HOUR FLEET 


OneofChicago’s distinguished 
citizens, who has given notable 


Chicago to New York 










Ww service to his city and the ; 
- poms ve Former President, 11.00 a.m. The Wolverine (via Michigan Central) 
n- merican Bar Association; ae 
he Honorary Vice-President, 12.00 noon Advance 20th Century Limited 
1’s Chamber of Commerce of the 12.40 p.m. Twentieth Century Limited 
; United States; Former Presi- ; 
ut- dent U.S. Golf Association; 3.00 p.m. The Commodore Vanderbilt 
ee ee Endowment . 
or International Peace, Field ° 
" Museum of Chicago; Chairman New York to Chicago 
of the Board, Montgomery, ar 
eS Ward & Co., and director of 2.00 p.m. Advance 20th Century Limited 
re, many corporations. 2.45 p.m. Twentieth Century Limited 
“a — 4.00 p.m. The Commodore Vanderbilt 
5.00 p.m. The Wolverine (via Michigan Central) 
for On the 20th Century Limited and Advance 20th Century Limited the luxurious new Single-Room Cars offer 


ta- business executives the privacy of an individual bedroom (convertible into a sitting room in the daytime). 
The cost of a single room, for railroad and Pullman tickets between New York and Chicago, is $70.88. 








TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED 
New York New England 






SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 


Chicago St. Louis New York New England 
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The Ingra 


has started 


an International Row ! 


TEXAS 
BACKS THE TUBE 





CANADA COMES 
OUT FOR THE JAR 


What do you think ? 


NGRAM’S $5,000.00 contest long 
ago overflowed America into 
Canada! The battle of tube vs. jar 
has now reached almost every coun- 
try where men want Cool shaves! 
Mr. Crawford, our Southwestern 
Manager and a tall Texan, too, is 
certain that the new tube will win 
by a mile! But our Canadian 
head, Mr. Stenhouse, backs the 
blue jar, which, even before the 
tube was thought of, made such 
extraordinary strides in sales! 





At headquarters, too, opinions 


WITH WET BRUSH, WORK 
f COL Iwcram Laren, 
BRISTOL /MYERS CO 





are divided, and lots of hot argu- 
ments break out here at home. 

What’s your opinion? It’s a sim- 
ple contest, easy to enter—free from 
bother and red tape, and an excel- 
lent test of your business judgment. 

Shortly before January Ist, 
Ingram’s went on sale in the new 
tube. Of course, it’s still sold in 
the blue jar as well. And the tube 
sells for the same price. 


All you are asked to do is to sub- 
mit your opin- 
ion of howwell 





1926. ww 2 


the new tube will sell this year—as 
compared with the jar. You have 
plenty of time to enter the contest. 


There are 328 chances to win! 


Here’s a Little History 
to Help You: 


Originally placed on the market in 
the blue jar, Ingram’s has climbed 
steadily to a place of world-wide 
prominence. For this velvet- 
smooth, cooling cream brings a brac- 
ing and refreshing sensation to the 
faces of all men who try it! Its three 
special cooling and soothing in- 
gredients tighten and tone the skin 
while you shave. With Ingram’s you 
can shave closer. And your skin 
will be innocent of those fiery little 
razor nicks that make shaving an 
ordeal for so many men! 

The figures below show how suc- 
cessful Ingram’s has been. Sales for 
the last four years were as follows: 
EpGO . . 0 0 te) 6Pehee eee 
1927 . « « « « « 1,148,628 Jars 
. 1,560,828 Jars 
1929. . . « « « 1,992,998 Jars 
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“The Tube is a Pipe!” 
says C. M. Crawford, 


Manager of Southwestern 
Branch. ~ 


a ——— 


*“‘There’s a superstition, or 
maybe it’s a fact, that all : 
Texans are good guessers. ” 
My guess is that the new cil 
Ingram tube will win this 
contestinawalk. Howmany 

men prefer a tube? Nearly 

all of them—in this country 

at any rate! So I pick the 

new Ingram tube to win— 

and win by a mile!”’ 
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“The Jar can’t Lose!” 
says J. G. Stenhouse, 
Manager of the Canadian 


Branch. 





**Texas to the contrary, the 
old Ingram jar has always 
been the All-American fa- 
vorite. A million shaving 
men are used to it— they 
like it. If likes and dislikes 
could be changed in a day, 
I might advise you to back 
the tube. But my tip is that 


the jar will end with a good 
big lead.” 


328 Cot Prizes amass 


Some men, we know, prefer a tube. 
But a million men already swear 
by the blue jar that lifted Ingram’s 
to its outstanding popularity today! 

To make Ingram’s obtainable in 
a form attractive to all men, we’ve 
brought out the new tube to take 
its place beside the jar. Remember 
—it’s all the same cool cream... cool 


ooo Rs os COR .. « COM. 
The difference rests only in the 
packaging. 

We don’t know ourselves 
whether the tube or the jar will 
make the biggest success. Both are 
going fast. See the column to the 
right for details of the contest. And 
think, for a moment, of the sales 
figures for the jar, printed on the 
page to your left. Note how sales 
have grown. Consider the relative 
merits of the jar and tube. 

Then write, in 75 words or less, 
how you think the new tube 
will “go over”— how it will 
sell in comparison with the 
famous old jar and what effect 


it will have on the established sales 
of the jar. Predict, if you like, just 
how many tubes will be sold. Neat- 
ness, brevity and logic of reason- 
ing, not your prediction, will be 
the factors that count in awarding 
the prizes. 

To the 328 contestants who sub- 
mit the best opinions, we’ll give 
$5,000.00 in cash prizes as follows: 


First prize . . . . $1,000.00 
Second prize .. . $500.00 
Third prize . ... $250.00 


Next 325 prizes . . each $10.00 


Have you ever tried Ingram’s? It 
brings a brand new sensation and 
luxury to your morning shave. 
You’ll know it’s different when 
first you put it on your face. For 
Ingram’s is the pioneer cool shave. 
We'll gladly send a 10-day supply 
of cool Ingram shaves free on re- 
ceipt of the coupon. But, 

whether you use Ingram’s 

: or not, enter the contest. 

’ Don’t delay! Do it today! 


S HAVING & C REAM 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


1, Contest closes at midnight, December 31st, 1930, 
Entries postmarked later will not be considered. To 
insure absolute fairness, we have engaged Liberty 
Magazine to act as the judges. Their decisions will 
be final. Names of winners will be published as 
early as possible in 1931. 

2. Contest is free and open to any person except 
employees of Bristol-Myers Co. (the makers of 
Ingram’s) and Liberty Magazine, and their relatives. 
You need not buy nor subscribe to this or any other 
magazine, nor buy or use Ingram’s Shaving Cream, 
to compete. 


3. You may submit as many opinions as you wish 
during the period of the contest, but none must ex- 
ceed 75 words in length. Submit cach opinion ona 


* separate single sheet of paper, legibly written or 


typed on one side only, your name and address at top. 


4. If two or more contestants submit opinions of 
equal merit, the full amount of the prize will be 
awarded to each. 


5. Address Contest entries to Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream, Box 586,General Post Office, New York, 
N. Y. Contestants agree that entries become the 
property of Bristol-Myers Co. and may be used by 
them, in whole or in part, for advertising or other 
purposes. Entries cannot be returned, nor can 
Bristol-Myers Co. or the judges engage in corre- 
spondence about the contest. 


ry 7 7 
Clip Coupon for 10 COOL SHAVES 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 
Box 586, General Post Office 
New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves 





Name. 





Street. 





ee a 


(Coupon has nothing to do with contest. Use only i 
you want free sample.) 





TIME 


October 6, 1930 
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REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


“The Shoe thats Different” 


This cement age of ours . . . hard pave- 
ments... concrete floors .. . no wonder 


that at 5 o’clock your feet ask you to sit 
down. That 5 o’clock tired feeling in your 
feet, legs and back is the result of wearing 
“just shoes.” 


Change to Foot-Joy . . . the shoe that is 
smartly built to combat hard pavements 
... the shoe that supports your weight 
from heel to toe, relieving the strain from 
nerves, muscles and arches . . . “the shoe 
that’s different” —in style and in comfort. 





Send for our miniature wardrobe of shoes 
in smart new styles for all occasions. 


Brockton, 


FIELD & FLINT CO., ®yko™ 


Established 1857 
N. Y. Shop 4 East-44th St. | 


The above statement is also true of | 
Foot-Joy Shoes for Wemen. Write for 
information. 


Name 


Address. . ienbeae es (TOE) | 


MEDICINE 








Bad Boy 


When Harold Arnold, 14, who lives with 
his parents on an old houseboat at Edge- 
water, N. J., entered school this term he 
proved himself a very bad boy. He chased 
his teacher about the room with a long, 
heavy stick until she jumped on a desk, 
screaming for help. He threw blackboard 
erasers and handfuls of chalk at teachers 
and pupils. One day he caught another 
pupil and banged his head on a concrete 
floor. Another time he chased frantic chil- 
dren with a rusty, 8-in. knife. He rubbed 
poison ivy on the faces of several pupils 
too weak to escape him, and then on his 
own face. 

Harold’s teacher was unusually sensi- 
ble. She realized that when he was on 
one of his wanton sprees he was “beside 
himself,” beyond his own volition. Harold 
said that his head always “hurt” him. She 
took the boy to a psychoanalyst, who con- 
fessed that he could work no cure. 

Then Dr. Charles Frederick Buckley, 
school physician, recognized Harold’s rub- 
bing poison ivy on his own face as a symp- 
tom of hypo-pituitarianism. When the 
pituitary gland is underdeveloped the vic- 
tim is subject to convulsive seizures. These 
fits differ from those caused by brain in- 
fections or other cranial maldevelopments 
in that they are apt to be erratic and to 
manifest themselves viciously. They ap- 
pear with adolescence. Endocrinologists 
have discovered that young hypo-pituitar- 
ians, if untreated, become very fat, 
sexually undeveloped. This boy was just 
beginning to manifest those marks. But 
five to ten grains of sheep’s pituitary gland 
fed hypo-pituitarians daily can cure. That 
was what Dr. Buckley started to do last 
week, after the Edgewater Board of Edu- 
cation had reluctantly (because it feared 
legal complications) voted him $50 for 
Harold’s treatment. But this socially in- 
telligent medication the boy’s parents, the 
houseboat dwellers, suddenly and in their 
legal right decided to forbid. 


Social therapeutics such as Bad Boy 
Arnold needs came before the National 
Association of Police & Fire Surgeons and 
the Medical Directors of Civil Service 
Commissions when they convened in Man- 
hattan last week. Dr. Samuel B. Hadden, 
associate neurologist of the Philadelphia 
Department of Public Safety, reminded 
his associates that inflammation of the 
brain is a frequent cause of children’s mis- 
demeanors, that they often develop anti- 
social tendencies and lose their sense of 
responsibility, with little or no impairment 
of their other mental faculties. Such chil- 
dren may develop into “master criminals.” 
Dr. Hadden advised that they be sent to 
special training schools, but not to 
asylums. 


—?o 





Boy-Man 

At Toledo, Clarence Kehr Jr., 6, stand- 
ing 4 ft. 1 in., weighing 87 lb., was barred 
from both public and Catholic schools 
because he has a bass voice, smokes, has 
to shave, is as strong as a grown man. 
He can lift persons bulking 250 lb., 200-Ib. 
dumb-bells, can push without strain a 


lawn roller, or an automobile filled with 
passengers. Prime stunt: lifting Jack 
Dempsey when Dempsey scaled 202 |b. 
Born normal, Clarence Jr. continued so 
until g mos. old. Between 9 mos. and 
34 years he grew ten years physically in 
all things except height. When 43 he was 
physically 143, at 6 he is 16. He has no 
use for girls his own age, prefers them 
16 or older. 

Doctors attribute his precocity to some 
defect in his pineal gland. This ductless 
gland, apparently the rudiment of a third 
eye,* lies in among the interior folds of 
the brain. Its functions are not well 
understood. One thing it certainly does 
is to inhibit sexual development of chil- 
dren. Because all the ductless glands of 

















Acme 
SIX-YEAR-OLD KEHR & FRIEND 
He prefers them 16 or older. 


the body delicately control and balance 
one another’s forces, when one acts ab- 
normally as in Clarence Kehr’s case, or 
in Harold Arnold’s case (see col. 2), it 
incites a physiological riot. 

Clarence Kehr’s parents plan to appeal 
to Ohio’s State Board of Education. 
Meanwhile he is being tutored privately. 

eer aa 
New Orleans Imbroglio 


His face wry with suppressed vitupera- 
tives Dr. Edward William Alton Ochsner 
of New Orleans last week sedulously 
searched for the scoundrel who stole the 
carbon copy of a letter he recently wrote 
to a friend, Dr. Allen Oldfather Whipple, 
professor of surgery at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s College of Physicians & Surgeons. 
Dr. Ochsner, 34, has since 1927 been pro- 
fessor of surgery at old (founded 1834) 
and ponderously named School of Medi- 
cine of the College of Medicine of the 


*In some lizards and other reptiles and in the 
larva of the lamprey, the pineal gland is on a 
stalk (like a crayfish’s eyes) and is near the 
top of the head. Here it has a distinguishable 
retina and lens. French Philosopher René 
Descartes (1596-1650) believed: ‘There is a 
small gland [the pineal] in the brain in which 
the soul exercises its functions more particularly 
than in the other parts.’ Contemporaries agreed. 
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Chimneys and flues inspected 
and repaired if necessary. 


Self-installed electric wiring 
gone over by electrician. 


Rubbish removed from cellar, 
empty rooms and yard. 


Metal receptacles provided 
for ashes from furnace. 


Open fireplaces equipped with 
spark-screens. 


Hand fire-extinguishers in- 
stalled in the kitchen, base- 
ment, etc. 


Family warned of the dangers 
in matches and smoking and 
in the use of inflammable 
cleaning fluids. 


O OOOOOO 


Procured booklet, “26 Don’ts 
and a Do,” from the North 
America Agent. 


KI 


Check off each item as 
the duty is accomplished 


HE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising The 
to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its H Surance Ompany O 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- * 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This N t Ag } } 
service may be secured through responsible insurance or erica 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. PHILADELPHIA 
North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- 


fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 





and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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STETSON 





WALKS THE f(t 





FIRST TEN 


a Ae Te 


MILES! 
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A man is only as good as 
his feet. Youth crumbles 
at the foundation, not at 
the top. Why, then, should 
you endure periodic ago- 
nies of “breaking in” new 
shoes and a slow-up in 
your pace when it's all so 
unnecessary? You can step 
into a Stetson Shoe Shop morasigaar 
today and into a PRE- famous Healdorch Wee” 
WALKED shoe. You can 

cover the next ten miles without raising a blister, pain or pang. 
All because Stetson has wrought a comfort revolution...softened, 
flexed and limbered the fine imported leathers in its marvelous 
system of progressive shoe assembly. Machines, and not man, do 
the “breaking in”. A master idea in shoe craftsmanship, yes...but 
what a blessing on your feet, so vital to your success! For your 
new Fall styles, see your nearest Stetson Shoe Shop or Agency. 


STETSON SHOES 


Stetson Shoe Shops and FOR WOMEN 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 
a Q foot 12 l 
STETSON SHOE COMPANY JUOM TOUUAL, 
INC = 


Ww 
sours PISO STN, MASS. See the foremost daytime shoe styles of 


the Parisian elegantes...selected by the 
Stetson Paris staff...interpreted and refined 
by Stetson craftsmanship...for the slen- 
der foot of the American woman of taste. 














| Tulane University of Louisiana. He suc- 


ceeded famed Professor Rudolph Matas. 
Tulane wanted Dr. Ochsner “to bring the 
medical school to the highest possible rat- 
ing.” With the professorship went the 
post of senior visiting surgeon at the ven- 
erable (founded 1786) Charity Hospital, 
state-supported teaching hospital of the 


| medical school. Naturally young Dr. 


| Ochsner superseded older men who had 
| been awaiting promotion the full genera- 
| tion (1895-1927) during which Dr. Matas 
held those offices.* Their disappointment 
was natural. Natural too was _ their 
cliquing against Dr. Ochsner, their “play- 


ing politics.” 


Last summer Dr. Ochsner learned that 


| the University of Virginia was considering 


him for professor of surgery. He then 
wrote the original of the stolen carbon 


| to Dr. Whipple, stating that he was willing 


to go to the University of Virginia. He 
added that he was weary of New Orleans, 


| that Charity Hospital particularly was “in 


politics.” 

Huey Pearce Long, Governor of Louisi- 
ana and its next new Senator, whose in- 
quisitorial tactics have made him many 


| enemies throughout his State, somehow 
| got hold of Dr. Ochsner’s confidential let- 


ter. Governor Long is ex-officio an admin- 
istrator of Charity Hospital. As such he 
last month conducted a secret “trial” of 
Dr. Ochsner. Medical administrators of 
the hospital pleaded for the culprit, called 
his letter indiscreet, declared that “severe 
action would annihilate him.” But hard 
bitten little Governor Long said: “I have 
given Tulane University everything when 
asked for and have been complimented for 
what I have done. I should have absolute 
loyalty. . . .” Dr. Ochsner must get out 
of Charity Hospital, he decreed. 

Like many another able man caught in 
similar “politics,” Dr. Ochsner “got out’ 
of the hospital, but not out of the Uni- 
versity. When he conducted his classes 
last week his students cheered him lustily, 
as though they were civic-conscious Tatin- 
Americans and he a politico. 


— 





Infantile Paralysis Warning 


As the infantile paralysis season (May 
to November) neared its end Surgeon 
General Hugh S. Cumming of the U. S. 
Public Health Service last week was 
obliged to send out a reluctant warning. 


| The disease, instead of subsiding, was 
| spreading throughout the country. Last 
| week he estimated 4,000 cases, too near 


the 1927 epidemic’s 6,000 for serenity. 


| Most vociferous in their fears of epidemic 
| were Kansas and Minnesota. Minnesota’s 


state board of health pleaded for extra 


| money. Several Kansas communities 


closed their schools. 

The mortality rate of infantile paralysis 
is comparatively low. But the disease 
usually leaves its victims—like Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt of New York 
—crippled. 





*Spanish-descended Dr. Rudolph Matas, 70, 
went to Europe after his Tulane resignation. 
Three months ago he returned to New Orleans 
to be visiting lecturer at Tulane and consulting 
surgeon to Charity Hospital, to pursue re- 
searches, to make some money practicing surgery. 
Last week he was in seclusion, writing a history 
of medicine in Louisiana. In such a history 
only diffidence will keep his career from stand- 
ing largest. 
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SIGNS 
SIGNS 


y_ 


EVERYWHERE ~(% 


BUT 
THIS 
@) 3 


OFFERS YOU 
THE EXTRA 
QUART! 


TOP ONLY on the green and 
S white! That’s not a traffic 
law—but it’s mighty good motor- 
ing sense. For the green and white 
Quaker State service station sign 
offers you an extra quart in every 
gallon of motor oil you buy. 

There’s an extra quart of lu- 
brication in every gallon of Quaker 
State Motor Oil—a full quart 
more than you’ll find in any gal- 
lon of ordinary oil. For ordinary 


The Original Certified Pure 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil 


358 ouarr 





Slightly Higher in West, Southwest 
and Canada 


Quaker State produces fine oils to meet 
every requirement of automobiles, 
busses, tractors, airplanes and motor- 
boats. 


QUAKER STATE MEDIUM MOTOR 


QUAKER STATE MEDIUM HEAVY 
QUAKER STATE HEAVY MOTOR 
OIL 


QUAKER STATE TRACTOR OILS 
QUAKER STATE AERO OILS 


Quaker State Oil Refining Company 
Oil City, Pa. 





\ 


refining leaves in every gallon of 
oil a quart or more of material 
that is of little or no value in the 
lubrication of an automobile 
motor—a quart of waste. 

Quaker State Motor Oil is 
super-refined—carried a step fur- 
ther by an exclusive process that 
removes the quart of waste. In its 
place you get a quart of the finest 
lubricant—four full quarts of lu- 
bricant to the gallon of Quaker 
State Motor Oil. So you really get 
an extra quart. 

And every gallon of Quaker 
State Motor Oil is made from 
100% pure Pennsylvania Grade 










Crude Oil—the world’s finest. 

Wherever you drive you’ll see 
the Quaker State Sign, identify- 
ing the thousands of dealers who 
sell Quaker State. Put on the 
brakes the next time you meet it. 
Ask the service man to put in a 
filling of Quaker State. 

You’ll notice a difference in 
your motor. For Quaker State 
means better piston seal, more 
power. It means more miles, pep- 
pier miles, from spark plugs, pis- 
ton rings and every working part 
of your motor. It’s the sweetest, 
smoothest lubrication that ever 
gurgled into a crankcase. 


© 1930, 9. s.0.R.co. 


QUAKER STATE 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MOTOR OIL 


Get that Extra Quart in every gallon 


TIME 


October 6, 1930 








LISTERINE 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


now DS. a tube 


ILLIONS of men have paid 50¢ for 

this wonderful shaving cream. Now 
the price is cut in two, and at 25¢ Listerine 
Shaving Cream is the biggest tube of quality 
cream at anything near its price. 

At the base of the beard it deposits a 
microscopic film of glycerine on which the 
razor slides. Friction is reduced. There is 
no scrape or pull. No heat or harshness. 
Your skin feels cool and contented, pleas- 
antly protected by this lubricating cream. 
































| designated stations in the U. S.; 
| the manufacturer be 





AERONAUTICS 





The Industry 


Regulations. In Washjngton 100 
manufacturers and operators met with 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics Clarence Marshall Young to 
discuss proposed revisions in the air com- 
merce regulations. The airplane manufac- 
turers section of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce pleading for greater 
liberality to relieve the manufacturers’ 
marketing distress, petitioned: 1) that a 
student (meaning a prospective plane pur- 


| chaser) be allowed to receive dual flight 


instruction from any transport pilot with- 
out a permit or physical examination; 2) 
that the cost of medical examination for 
private license be cut; 3) that the de- 
partment resume its former practice of 
inspecting and test-flying aircraft at the 
respective plants instead of at only eight 
4) that 
allowed to make 
minor changes in design without con- 
stantly seeking department approval; 5) 
that the department withdraw its proposed 
performance requirements for all planes 
which would demand, among other things, 
a landing speed of 60 m. p. h. for single 
motored craft, 65 m. p. h. for multimo- 


| tors. Manufacturers declared that such a 


rule would bar them from designing 
planes for specialized uses. 

Secretary Young listened attentively, 
pledged co-operation, but was not to be 
stampeded. Said he: “The present situa- 
tion in the industry has not minimized in 
any way the necessity for airworthy air- 
craft... aircraft approved for license 


| [still must be] known by the department 


to meet the minimum requirements of air- 


| worthiness.” 





A few days earlier, in an address at 


| Philadelphia, Secretary Young had de- 


plored the prevalence of conflicting air 
commerce laws enacted by state and local 
governments as “impeding the industry.” 
Possibly with New Jersey’s prohibition of 
seaplane landings on inland lakes (TIME, 
Sept. 29) in mind, he said: “The only so- 
lution is for the states to relinquish all 
rights to regulate flying and entrust the 


| Federal Government with the development 





of this industry.” 

Aviation Corp. and N. A. T. No pas- 
senger line can expect to make money 
without a mail contract. The Watres Air 
Mail Bill was intended to combine the two 
services wherever possible. For those 
reasons Aviation Corp. last week yielded 
its Cleveland-Chicago passenger service 
(Universal Division) to National Air 


| Transport, which carries the mail. N. A. 


T., which recently acquired Stout Air 
Lines (its sister subsidiary in United Air- 


| craft & Transport), immediately placed in 


service a new fleet of Fords, with stream- 
lining and engine-cowling that boost the 
cruising speed to 125 m. p. h. Aviation 
Corp. meanwhile turned attention to the 
new southern transcontinental airmail 
route which (if Avco accepts the contract) 
it will begin to operate Oct. 15. Not im- 
probably Avco will seek to extend its con- 
trol all the way to the Pacific by buying 
from Western Air Express its El Paso- 
Los Angeles division (formerly Standard 
Air Lines). 


Pan American Airways. As everyone 
expected, Pan American Airways, the sole 
bidder, last week was awarded the airmail 
contract from Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana 
to Santos, Brazil—3,275 mi. The rate: $2 
per mi. for 800 lb. of mail; $1 a pound 
per 1,000 mi, for excess load. 


ae ees 


Researcher’s Return 


As vice president of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Charles Lanier Lawrance was al- 
ways happiest when duty took him to the 
Wright factory where he might get his 
hands grimy, bury himself in blueprints, 
fuss with engines. Last week Mr. Law- 
rance provided himself with endless ex- 
cuse for just such pleasure by announcing 
the organization of Lawrance Engineering 
& Research Corp. with himself as presi- 
dent. The company has no connection 
with Curtiss-Wright (in which, however, 

















Keystone 
CHARLES LANIER LAWRANCE 
He built a car in college. 


Researcher Lawrance continues an_ offi- 
cer). It has been “undertaken in order to 
provide a laboratory in which scientific 
research may go forward in that leisurely 
atmosphere so necessary to sound prog- 
ress. The company will be unlimited in 
its scope in aeronautics. In other words 
we shall be interested both in engines for 
aircraft and in aircraft themselves,” said 
Researcher Lawrance. 

To Mr. Lawrance, famed as the man 
who has done most to develop air-cooled 
engines and as father of the Wright W hirl- 
wind, the new arrangement is really a 
return to laboratory and workbench. As 
a youngster at Groton, school for rich 
men’s sons, Charlie Lawrance neglected 
his language classes in favor of mathe- 
matics, started building an automobile. 
As a Yale freshman in 1go1 he and a class- 
mate and a Harvard friend completed the 
car and drove it—the second ever seen in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Because he did not have to work for 
his living, young Mr. Lawrance could 
devote the years after graduation to re- 
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| Ctad AGAIN ... 


The National Air Races prove 
: that BELLANCA builds 


N America’s most Eflicient airplane 
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T the National Air Races at Chicago, the Detroit News 
Trophy and the Aviation Town and Country Club Trophy, 
annual classic efficiency contests, were again won by Bellanca 
airplanes. This makes the fourth time Bellanca has taken the 
one trophy, and the eighth time the other. 

In three events entered at Chicago, of which two were doubled, 
Bellanca planes won two firsts, two seconds and three third 
places. At the Canadian National Exposition Seaplane Race, out 
of a field of five, the Bellanca Pacemaker Seaplane won first prize 
for efficiency and speed by an enormous margin. 

These are the only contests in which efficiency or carrying 
capacity are taken into account instead of “speed regardless of 
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‘Og- : + epee ; - 
| in efficiency.’’ The winning of these contests once again definitely 
a proves that Bellanca airplanes carry the largest cargo at the 
0 ° 
‘aid greatest speed, at the lowest cost—as well as with that degree of 
safety for which Bellanca planes have always been famous. 

ae To the individual and commercial owner, this is the measuring 
eC . . . . e ° 
irl. stick by which the value of aircraft must be judged—it is the 
ya combination of speed and good business. 

.* Complete Bellanca specifications, and correct data on all National 
= i Efficiency Contests since 1920, sent on receipt of your letterhead. 
ele 
the- BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
pile. New Castle, Delaware 
ass- New York Office: Chrysler Building 

the Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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“INDUSTRIAL PORTRAIT’’ MADE BY MISS 
BOURKE-WHITE WITH GRAFLEX CAMERA 


The camera for Im- 


portant pictures! 
A Graflex makes artistic 
photography surer, sim- 
pler, for amateur and 
professional alike. 


Let the nearest dealer in fine 


cameras show you the superi- 


orities that make Graflex the 
CAMERA for better pictures. 





TIME 





MARGARET BOURKE -WHITE 


—viewing New York through a 
Graflex hood, a’top the Chrysler 
Building. 

Miss Bourke -White is creating a 
new phase of photographic art 
with her famous pictures of Amer- 
ican industry. Under the spell of 
her Graflex Camera, steel mills, 
roaring foundries, are transformed 
into great industrial portraits. 
"My pictures,” she says, “‘are often 
taken under difficult conditions 
where guesswork in composition 
or focus would be fatal. My 
Graflex absolutely eliminates such 
guesswork.” 


Her Graflex was given to her 
when she was in school—and it 
helped her choose the profession 
in which she has risen so high in 
such short time. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 68, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please send copy of booklet “Why a Graflex?”’. . . concerning the camera for ar- 
tistic photos ...to mame and address on margin of this page. 
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search, experiment with motors and study 
in Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. In 1911 
he presented the result of his first work 
in aerodynamics to the French engineer 
and towerman, Alexandre-Gustave Eiffel. 
It was an original type of high-lift wing 
section later to be embodied in Allied 
and German planes, and still known as 
Eiffel No. 32. 

When the War began, Mr. Lawrance 
was already attacking the problem of re- 
ducing the weight of aircraft engines, 
then all water-cooled. He enlisted in the 
Navy as a machinist’s mate, was soon 
commissioned ensign and assigned by the 
Navy Department to ‘aeronautical re- 
search. There he evolved the radial air- 
cooled motor which was to be the basic 


| pattern for today’s Whirlwinds. 


After the War, no longer rich (but he 


| is rich again today) Researcher Lawrance 


secured the help of friends and relatives 
and founded Lawrance Aero Engine Corp. 
While his wife, the former Emily Dix 
(granddaughter of famed John Adams 
Dix, onetime governor of New York) dis- 
posed of part of their Long Island estate 
to raise funds, he completed his nine-cy]- 


| inder models. By that time Wright Aero- 


nautical Corp. foresaw the collapse of the 
market for water-cooled types which it 
had been building. In 1923 Wright bought 


| out Lawrance Aero Engine Corp. and ac- 


| Flights & Flyers 


quired the founder. Soon afterward the 
Whirlwind series was born. 


— 





Ford’s Reliability. Edsel Bryant 
Ford, donor of the annual trophy for re- 


liability in the National Air Tour (Time, 


Sept. 29) last week (for the first time) 
saw it won by his own company’s entry, 
a Ford 7-AT monoplane powered by one 
Wasp and two Wright J-6 engines. The 
winning pilot, Harry L. Russell, took the 
lead of the 18 contestants early in the 
4,900 mi. race, gradually increased it 
through the two weeks of flying, finished 
the circuit at Detroit with 58,575 points. 
Until the final leg, Pilot Russell was 
always threatened by Waco’s John 
Livingston and Arthur Davis whose com- 
pany won the 1928 air tour. Pilot Liv- 
ingston’s score was 55,628 points. Honors 
in the class for single or dual engined 
cabin planes went to George Haldeman, 
whose Bellanca Pacemaker, after an early 
forced landing in Canada, fought its way 
up to fifth place ahead of the Curtiss 


| Kingbird. Flying across Kansas, Pilot 


Haldeman tried the cross-country tactics 


| of Lindbergh and Hawks, climbed above 


15,000 ft., there found a strong west wind 
to whisk him into Wichita ahead of his 
rival. Most telling test of the week oc- 
curred between Wyoming and Colorado, 
when the heavily loaded ships had to take 
off from high-altitude fields, clear a 9,400 
ft. range into Denver. 


Smith’s Record. Dean Smith, crack 
pilot of National Air Transport’s New 
York-Cleveland mail run, took leave of 
absence two years ago to go to Antarctica 
with Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd. 
Fortnight ago he got his old job back. 
Last week he took off from Cleveland 
with 700 lb. of mail, rode a tail wind over 
the Alleghenies and into Newark Airport 
(412 mi.) in 2 hr. 51 min —a new record. 
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E NEVER KNEW... until he spent 


a day in the washroom 


He couldn’t believe that employes 
would prefer any other towel service 
to the fine linen towels used in his 
washrooms. 


He granted the economy of Dust- 
TowLs, the fibre towels that feel 
like fabric. But it was hard to be- 
lieve they would actually be more 


acceptable to users. 


Then he made the test — side by 
side. Results were as convincing as 
though he had moved his desk into 
the washroom to see how his em- 
ployes used towels. 


Habit and hesitation won the vote 
. for cloth towels the first day or 
% two. But then the tide turned. In 
XQ) less than a month, the verdict was 
Xi unquestionably for Dustrow1s. 


Users liked their softness, 
their lintless smoothness 
so soothing to the skin. 


ah 


im your washroom — \% 
Try DUBLTOWLS in one of your 
washrooms. Compare their acceptability 
and efficiency with any towel service you've 
been using. 
Bay West, through a distributor near you, 
will gladly arrange for this test, upon request, 


© 1930 B. W. P. Co. 


LEAVY 


“=WEST— 


SN MOSINEE /j/ 
\\ DUBLTOWLS / 


Kj, | The Fibre Towels that Feel like Fabric’ 


Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of 
pure kraft fibre and is 73 times as fast in 
absorbency as the average paper towel. 


They liked their instant absorp- 
tion and their strength. The supply 
was always ample, too, even in rush 
hours—handy and convenient to all, 
whether one user or many were in 
the washrooms at the same time. 


And incidentally, he—the employer 
— liked their economy. One Dust- 
TOWL dries the hands thoroughly. 
Seldom are two needed — never 
three — to dry one pair of hands. 


DusBLTowLs are not to be confused 
with the ordinary paper towels you 
may have known. Their superiority 
is so marked that in offices, factories, 
and institutions everywhere, Dust- 
TOWLSs are rapidly replacing both 
paper and cloth towels. 


Send the coupon for free samples and /, 
complete information. 


Bay West Paper Co. 
GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 
—a Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


I 
Ff. 











Jl Pin this coupon to your busi- 
ness letter-head and mail today. 
BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 

Green Bay, Wis. Tell us more about 


DUBLTOWLS and send free samples. 
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Buffalo, New York 


Dear Folks: 


A Remington Novse/ess in Nashville 
= 


writes home 





coments 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 


I know I'm easy-going. And I 
. c t 
raising my voice before ... but this on Sa 


is one time that I'm 


going to roar. I'm mad. Good and mad 
° toot I'm 
tired of seeing all this advertising of yours lg 


certainly, I dof And 
And wrinkles out of th 


about my work? Why 
writer am? And . 








¥ I'm go0¢ 


_ 


Well... here’s what the indignant 


Remington Noiseless wanted us to tell you 





The Remincton No!sE.ess is noiseless for two reasons. First 
...a basic, patented difference in design that substitutes a 
smooth, even pressure-stroke for the old hammer-blow. And 
second . . . it’s precision built. Blood-brother to a fine watch! 
Tolerances are thousandths of an inch closer! Materials finer. 
Parts more exactly machined and fitted! 

All of which kills off vibration ...and noise! BUT... also... 
makes the REMINGTON NOISELESS a more exact writing machine. 
You can see the difference. Observe the even, uniform color of the typing. 
Like a printing-press! See how exactly the letters line up. See how clear and 
legible the sixth carbon copy is. See what a diamond-edged stencil it cuts. 
Buy a Remincton Noisetess, if you like, for its soul-reposing silence. But 
remember ... the very mechanical perfection that makes the RemincTon 


NolsE.LEss noiseless, also makes it more accurate .. . more serviceable ... 


more satisfying. Phone for a demonstration. 


REMINGTON NOISELESS 


37), ; 

— about my noiselessness, Noiseless? 

olpinatay So is a Rolls-Royce, or a 
any fine machine, I take the uproar out of off 


Of course, I'm 
Westinghouse dynano, 
ices, 


the confusion out of executive minds 

© secretary’ s face. But say, what 

don't you tell people , 
? 









how good a type- 





a 
: ‘ 


Indignantly yours, 


pn Noiseless No. 32' am, 





IT TAKES THE BEDLAM OUT OF BUSINESS 





TYPEWRITER 
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BUSINESS @& FINANCE 





Gold Report 


Last week the gold delegation of the 
financial committee of the League of Na- 
tions made an interim report. From lead- 
ing gold-mining experts the committee 
obtained the general opinion that gold 
production will rise during the next few 
years, slump gradually until 1940, then 
drop sharply. On this hypothesis, the com- 
mittee foresaw a possible gold shortage, a 
great depression in prices. Remedies were 
suggested against this theoretical danger. 

The general nature of the committee’s 
suggestions was that use of gold as a 
currency should be further contracted, 
various credit means expanded. It sug- 
gested that the traditional concept of the 
necessary gold reserve be modified, ad- 
mitted that since such a change by a 
single nation would hurt its credit, all 
nations would have to concur. 

More concerned with their own reserves 
than with the future of gold are gold- 
producing companies. For the price is 
always fixed, the market unlimited. Gold 
facts all the world should know: 

Price: $20.67183462 per five ounces in 
the U. S., the equivalent in other curren- 
cies. 

Largest Producing Country: South 
Africa. 

Biggest Tycoons: Solomon (“Solly’’) 
Barnato Joel and brother, Jack. Solomon 
is lord of the world’s diamond industry, 
chairman of Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Co. Ltd., potent South Afri- 
can holding company whose shares are 
known in London as “Johnnies.” 

Bulk: All the gold mined in the world 
since 1492 would make a cube whose sides 
would be only 38.5 ft. long. 

Statistic: The average man weighs 150 
lb. If he were worth his weight in gold 
he would have a rough value of $45,000. 


—_—© 


The Railroad Game 

Early Indian summer burned pleasantly 
upon Baltimore one morning last week. 
On the fifth floor of the Standard Oil 
Building windows were open, street noises 
drifted into the busy executive offices of 
Western Maryland Railroad Co. In his 
private office, President Maxwell Cunning- 
ham Byers, 52, leaned back and talked 
with one of his special representatives, 
W. Taylor Springer. The railroad was 
running smoothly. He was. satisfied. 
Western Maryland trains were on sched- 
ule over their 875 mi. of track. Engineers, 
brakemen, switchmen, signalmen were on 
the job. The road’s car-loadings were 
keeping up at a remarkable rate. During 
the past dull nine months, gross had 
dropped only 2%. 

Outside the president’s office was a large 
room, filled with clerks, typists. The drone 
of typewriters was steady. A stenographer 
stopped and looked at her wrist-watch. 
Noon was less than an hour off. 

From the lift stepped Dudley Guy Gray, 
vice president in charge of traffic. He 
walked toward the president’s office, 
stopped to say hello to a few clerks. They 
noticed he was in a good mood, an in- 
creasingly rare thing in this slim, purpose- 
ful man of 61, who had been in the rail- 





road game since his boyhood, with West- 
ern Maryland for 17 years. 

Hearing that the vice president had 
come to see him, President Byers arose. 
He greeted Mr. Gray at the door, chatted 
with him for a moment. A few of the 
clerks looked up and watched. It was 
well known that there was tension be- 
tween the vice president and his superior. 
And everyone knew that neither was a 
man to give in. President Byers was ob- 
viously a fighter. If his appearance did 
not tell you that at once, his record did. 
Labor unions had fought him in vain; ag- 
gressiveness had marked his long rise 
from the position of assistant engineer on 
the Pennsylvania. 


As Mr. Gray entered the president’s 
office, Mr. Springer left? The door was 








Pee a 
THE LATE RAILROADER GRAY 


Other industries do not tolerate rivalry. 


closed. The stenographers and clerks did 
not hear the lock snap shut. But before 
Mr. Springer reached the lift the sound 
of angry voices came from the room. 
Then, in startling succession, came a 
fusillade of five shots. The outer office 
froze into silent, motionless attention. 
Before it was broken there was a round of 
five more shots, the sound of glass falling. 

Charles E. Belt, clerk, was the first man 
to respond. He leaped to the door. When 
he couldn’t open it, he smashed his fist 
through the glass. He gasped at what he 
saw through the tinkling gash. Almost 
against the door lay the president, bloody, 
limp, dead. In a corner the vice president 
was clutching his side, moaning as in an 
agonizing contortion as he attempted to 
rise to his feet. The heavy rug was 
crumpled, a chair was overturned, bullets 
had ripped the mahogany desk. 


Clerk Belt entered the room and bent 
over the vice president. “Who did the 
shooting?” he said. Vice President Gray 
stared at him with pale, fixed eyes. “That 
is obvious,” he said before entering a 
coma from which he never emerged. 

The Case. A prompt verdict that Vice 


President Gray had shot his superior, then 
himself, was returned. The road and the 
two families (both were married, Byers 
leaves five children, Gray none) stifled 
further details. And thus was culminated 
a long, bitter rivalry. 

Both men were oldtime railroaders. 
They met in 1904 when both worked for 
the Baltimore & Ohio. Mr. Byers left 
B. & O. to go to St. Louis & Santa Fe. 
During the War he was assistant to Carl 
Raymond Gray (no relation of Dudley G. 
Gray), who was then president of Western 
Maryland. When Carl Gray went to 
Union Pacific in 1920, Mr. Byers became 
president of Western Maryland. Dudley 
Gray was then completing his seventh year 
with Western Maryland. He apparently 
resented the much younger Mr. Byers 
becoming president. An arrangement had 
to be made whereby all of Dudley Gray’s 
reports would be made to the Board of 
Directors, not to the president. But in 
1926 Mr. Byers became also chairman of 
the board and in this capacity received 
the vice president’s reports. 

From that time the tension between the 
two men became tenser. They seldom 
spoke except when business demanded it. 
They disagreed on many a policy. This 
summer, when depression has caused fric- 
tion between the friendliest of executives, 
the Gray-Byers rivalry reached its height. 

The railroad industry is self-contained. 
A railroad is a_ self-contained unit. 
Rivalries that would not be tolerated in 
other modern industrial bodies are ac- 
cepted by railroad men. Both the presi- 
dent and the vice president knew that 
their grievances were their own, not the 
company’s. 

Thus, while in contrast to murders for 
love, for revenge, for money, happened 
one of the few murders ever done for 
business jealousy. Ranking officer after 
President Byers was his murderer. Next 
in line was Vice President George Poin- 
dexter Bagsby, general solicitor. Promptly 
he assumed his duties, for although pas- 
senger trains were halted for ten minutes 
on the day of each funeral, service must 
continue.* That too is a rule of the rail- 
road game. 


a an 


Celotex Cycle 


In Chicago last week stockholders of 
Celotex Co. approved a plan which will 
constrict the activities of Bror Gustave 
Dahlberg, the company’s enthusiastic 
founder-president. And in Chicago last 
week the second receivership suit of the 
year was filed against Celotex. 

Bror Gustave Dahlberg, 48, was born 
in Norway, soon was taken to St. Paul. 
About ten years ago he conceived of celo- 
tex, made from the fibre of sugar-cane, as 
a substitute for lumber. He organized the 
company whose phenomenal growth in 
sales has added unto it many a subsidiary. 
Behind the expansion was Mr. Dahlberg, 
shrewd in matters of manufacturing and 
sales. Also, he is generally credited with 
being the architect of its financial struc- 
ture. In the past decade he is said to have 
made $10,000,000. 

Great is his faith in the company. When 


*During the funeral of William Cornelius 
Van Horne, second president of Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, most outstanding of its builders, 
every wheel in the vast CPR system was stopped. 
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Celotex was around $so last January he 
wired all stockholders, telling them the 
stock had only partially recovered, not to 
“unwittingly sacrifice” their holdings. But 
by June it had slipped to around $40, then 
broke sharply to $20 when one David 
Adler sued for receivership. It recovered 
somewhat when the suit was thrown out of 
court and charges made that Plaintiff Ad- 
ler had stock manipulations in mind. But 
when last week’s events transpired Celo- 
tex stock was at $1o}. 

The reorganization plan last week in- 
cluded doing away with the executive com- 
mittee of which Mr. Dahlberg has been 
head, the establishment of a finance com- 
mittee and of a five-year voting trust. 
Mr. Dahlberg is not one of the voting 
trustees, although Brother Carl Frederick 
Dahlberg is there to represent the Dahl- 
berg holdings. 

Approval of this plan followed by one 
day the second receivership suit. It was 
brought by William H. McFetridge of Chi- 
cago who says he owns 50 shares, is also 
suing for other stockholders. He charges 
that at the time the company was formed 
Mr. Dahlberg & associates made $10,000,- 
000 in selling the new company land and 
equipment. In addition to similar charges, 
he says the company is hopelessly insol- 
vent, cannot meet its obligations. 

Whether this will turn out to be the 
same sort of suit as many another brought 
and dismissed this year remains to be seen. 
To the men reorganizing Celotex’s affairs 
it was especially annoying, for however 
groundless a suit may be, it has a psycho- 
logical effect on creditors, investors. Celo- 
tex officials can point, however, to the fact 


United States. 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


eA Review of the 
Stock and Bond Market 


is issued by us each month and mailed to 
nearly 65,000 investors throughout the 
Each issue contains an 
analysis of four well-known listed stocks, 
together with current information of 
interest to bond buyers. 

Tf your name ts not on our mailing list, 


write on your letterhead to our nearest 
office for a copy of the current issue 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EstTaBLISHED 1888 
CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


that they are raising more than $500,000 
through the sale of stock, that the new 
finance committee has set up a $1,000,000 
revolving credit fund. 
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Widow’s Suit 
The Federal District Court at St. Paul 
last week rang to the sound of big figures, 
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THE LATE KiIncsLeY Ryan & WIFE 


She demands a half-biilion. 


big names. A widow filed suit against 
Inland Steel Co., Great Northern Railway 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Co. for patent infringement, filed similar 
suits against U. S. Steel Corp. and its sub- 
sidiaries Carnegie Steel Co., U. S. Steel 
Products Co. Five hundred million dollars 
—a half-billion—is the total of her claims, 
but the figure’s reverberations seemed to 
have a hollow ring. 


The widow is Mrs. Katherine Ryan of 
St. Paul, 60, tall, handsome, persistent. 
In 1904 her husband, the late Kingsley 
Ryan, patented four mechanical self-lock- 
ing nut & bolt devices. In 1913 she re- 
newed the patents, began to file suits and 
threaten suits against steel companies. She 
obtained an $18,000 settlement out of 
court from U. S. Steel. Although the set- 
tlement included her promised “good be- 
haviour” in the future, she now claims the 
old suit had nothing to do with the patents 
on which her present suit is based. 

Many a law firm has _ investigated 
Widow Ryan’s case, given it up. Now she 
is trying it herself with the aid of her son, 
Kingsley Ryan, graduate of St. Paul Col- 
lege of Law, not yet admitted to the bar. 
Difficult indeed is Neophyte Ryan’s first 
case. Exhibit models of the bolts are not 
readily understandable to laymen; as evi- 
dence he has introduced cinemas of nuts 
and bolts being made at Inland Steel’s 
works. Among the formidable witnesses 
scheduled to appear against Mrs. Ryan 
are Louis Warren Hill, director of Great 
Northern, Charles Donnelly, president of 
Northern Pacific, Clive T. Jaffray, presi- 
dent of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. 
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Sales Stunts 

Policy. Russell Manufacturing Co., 
makers of Rusco Brake Lining, announced 
that every motorist who buys Rusco lin- 
ing will be given a $100 first aid, medical, 
or hospital insurance policy, issued by 
Lloyds Casualty Co. Contingent clause 
in the insurance is that the motorist must 
have his brakes tested once a month at 
any of the 40,000 U. S. Rusco stations. 


“Bet a Hat.” Knox the Hatter (Man- 
hattan) advertised: “Pay like a gentleman 
...if you must bet on your favorite 
sport, bet something you’d like to win. 
Bet a Knox Hat... .” 

Truck Advts. Railway Express Agency 
added to its non-operating income, created 
a new advertising medium. For the first 
time, space on express trucks was sold to 
advertisers. On one side of all the com- 
pany’s 8;000-odd vehicles was slapped an 
advertisement for Wrigley’s gum; on the 
cther, for Chesterfield cigarets. Each 
space costs $3 per week. The advertising 
is being directed by Barron Collier, presi- 
dent of Barron G. Collier, Inc. This com- 
pany has rights to almost all transportation 
media in the U. S., Mexico, Cuba, Can- 
ada. It places advertising in 85,000 cars 
with a monthly circulation of over 1,200,- 
000,000 people. 


en eee 


Deals & Developments 


Seats. Last week a seat on the New 
York stock exchange was sold for $265,- 
ooc; a seat on the curb for $105,000. The 
stock exchange seat represented a $10,000 
decline from-a sale a few days previous, 
a $35,000 decline from a sale last fort- 
night, a $215,000 decline from April’s 
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“Emphasis on p 


ays 
high dividen tr 


efficiency 


SAYS 
MORTIMER B. FULLER 
PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. 


“Efficiency in packaging is one of the most im- 
portant factors for business survival today. Pack- 


aging waste and mistakes multiply quickly and 
easily jeopardize profits. Emphasis on packaging 
efficiency pays high dividends. We use Pneumatic 
Machines as the most efficient method of handling 
our packaging operations.” 


. Bottom Sealers 





TIME 


As Mr. Mortimer B. Fuller of the International 
Salt Company points out, one of the easiest 
places to lose profits, and a logical place to gain 
them is in your packaging operations. Easy to 
lose because packaging mistakes are quickly 
multiplied. A slight waste, slight overweight per 
package or container mounts quickly into large 
figures. 


America’s largest producers quickly found 
that packaging efficiency pays big dividends. The 
great majority of them, like the International 
Salt Company, emphasize packaging accuracy, 
economy and efficiency through the use of 
Pneumatic Machines. 


Perhaps we can show you the way to new 
profits through greater efficiency in your pack- 
aging Operations. Our engineers are at your ser- 
vice free of charge. The Pneumatic System of 
Packaging Machinery is built on the basis of 
unit design that makes them equally adaptable 
for any manufacturer large or small. 


Send for the new packaging booklet, “An 
Interview’— a story of service to America’s 
leaders in mass production. 


PNEUMATIC MACHINES 


Capping Machines 
Labeling Machines 
Vacuum Filling Machines 

(for liquids or semi-liquids) 
Automatic Capping Machines 
Automatic Cap Feeding Machines 
Tea Ball Machines 


Carton Feeders 


Lining Machines 
Weighing Machines 
(Net and Gross) 

Top Sealers 
Wrapping Machines 
(Tight and Wax) 


= 


ackaging 





NEUMATIC SCALE 


San Francisco, 320 Market St.; Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N.S. W. a 


London, England 


ACKAGING MACHINERY 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD., NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 
Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortland St.; Chicago, 360 North Michigan 


Ave.; 
od 


CONVENIENT OFFICES. 
National City offices 
throughout the world are 
at his command. 

INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE. 
He will be dealing with an 
organization with a back- 
ground of over a century 
of financial experience. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW 


INVESTMENT 


“Take charge of the Middle West 


2 
next week’ 


A district manager for an Eastern shoe 
company was promoted to a bigger job. 
His salary increased. His surplus for in- 
vestment increased. 

But, his executive duties also in- 
creased. Between sales meetings, road 
trips and office work, he could devote less 
attention to his own holdings. Formerly 
he had “shopped around” among different 
investment houses. Would he save time 
and trouble by dealing with a single large 


investment organization? 





WHAT he will find in National City service 


Whatever your investment problem may be, 
you will find practical and prompt assist- 
ance at your nearest National City office. 


The National City 


Company 





MARKET CONTACTS, 
National City offices 
are in close touch with 
all investment markets. 

INVESTMENT RANGE. 
National City’s broad 
lists are made up from 
the world’s finest invest- 
ment offerings. 


YORK 


SECURITIES 


| 1930 high of $480,000. The curb seat was 
| down from the 1929 high of $270,000. 
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Transactions on the stock exchange for 
the year to date are 626,159,000 shares 
against 823,793,000 in the same time last 
year, while business on the curb has shown 
a sharper contraction, stands at 175,659,- 
ooo shares against 353,871,000. 

60% Dividend. Although British 
financial realms have been inundated with 
such bearish items as last week’s dividend 
omission by United Molasses Co. Ltd., 
long a British blue-chip, one bright an- 
nouncement shone forth last week. Austin 
Co. (automobiles) declared a 60% divi- 
dend. Last year Austin paid 20% pay- 
ment after having paid nothing since 
1918. It has no connection with Ameri- 
can Austin except in the considerable 
personal holdings of Sir Herbert Austin. 

Copper Deal. Making the best of the 
demoralized market for copper, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp. has slowly gone about a large 
expansion program. Recently it acquired 
Nicholas Copper Co., big copper refinery, 
long affiliated with Phelps-Dodge and 


| Phelps-Dodge’s great & good friend, Calu- 


met & Arizona Mining Co. Last week it 
planned to absorb National Electric Prod- 
ucts Corp. Since National Electric is a 
fabricator of metal products, Phelps- 
Dodge becomes a complete unit in the 
industry. Other complete units are Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. (controlling 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.), Kennecott 


| Copper Corp. (controlling Chase Com- 


panies, Inc.). 

National Electric is a $30,000,000 com- 
pany, sells a practically complete line of 
wires and cables and wiring devices. Its 
productive capacity is in excess of 200,- 
000,000 |b. of fabricated copper and 
150,000 tons of steel annually. Some of 
its trade-names are Sheraduct, A B C, 
Nepco, Habirshaw. 

Other copper news last week included 
rumors of further price reductions, an- 
other dividend cut by Anaconda Copper, 


| now on a $2.50 basis against $6.75 last 


year, and by Andes Copper, now on a $1 
basis against $2.25. Inspiration Consoli- 
dated Copper, on a $3.75 basis last year, 
and Greene Cananea- Copper, on a $7.50 
basis last year, both passed dividends. 
Phelps-Dodge’s stockholders who last year 
complained because the company retained 
a conservative $3 dividend rate are now 
among the few copper shareholders who 


| have not had their income reduced. 








Negro Apartments. Last year Julius 
Rosenwald built the $2,700,000 Michigan 
Boulevard Apartments in Chicago, to be 
rented at cost to Negroes. The building 
has 425 apartments (rent: $16 per month 
per room), nursery schools, garden courts, 
recreation rooms. Last week directors met, 
announced the first year of operation will 
give Mr. Rosenwald 6% on his money. 
He had expected a loss. 

Edison v. Depression. Not untouched 


| by business depression has been the Edi- 


son Laboratory in West Orange, N. J. 
Last week men at the plant admitted that 
several workers have been dropped, that 
Charles Edison, president of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., no longer has a private secre- 
tary. And next month no less a person will 
leave the plant than Frank R. Schell, 
originator of the Edison scholarship con- 
test. Supposed reason: Contest-Planner 
Schell is needed only once a year. 
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“I Had a Headache 


every day at three o’clock”’ 


“I listened to them all... 

"John, buy Steel: I hear it's good for ten 
points!...’ 

“They say that the coppers are going to be the 
next to advance...’ 

Sell XYZ short if you want to make some 
real money...’ 

“My weakness, and cause for serious trading 
losses, was that I listened to every board room 
acquaintance, tipster and rumor-monger. My 
head fairly whirled as I listened to them all. 

“Each one seemed to have inside informa- 
tion... so 1 thought. I didn’t realize, until I 
had lost heavily, that the successful investor 
or trader never heeds the tips, rumors and in- 


ds. sidiously-planted propaganda.” 
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a) MARKET BUREAU, Inc. 


that Counselors to Investors 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City 
RECORD OF °* 


| WETSEL 
a ACCURACY 


your commitments uniformly in accordance 
with sound business practice ... we believe that 
over a reasonable period (say, six months to a 
year) you will be handsomely repaid in profits. 

At least, we urgently suggest that you inves- 
tigate the record of this Bureau. Whether you 
subscribe to its service is entirely for you to 
decide. Without obligation, we shall be glad 
to mail you copies of our bulletins for the 
NEXT THREE WEEKS. These will be future 
advices ... not ones which we KNOW have 
been right! 

Also, we will send a folder recently printed, 
“Forecasting Important Turns in the Market’, 
in which you will find definite proof of our 
accuracy during the breaks of October, Novem- 
ber and December of last year, and May, June 
and August of this year. You will even be in- 
formed of one turn which we missed. 

NOW is the time to make your plans for the 
next profitable cycle of stock prices. 

Mail the coupon today. Read ‘Market Action”, the 
weekly bulletin forecasting the profitable intermediate 
swings of stock prices; and “Investment Outlook”, issued 


twice monthly and devoted to the major, longer-term 
investments. Then, after three weeks, judge for yourself! 


ost * seas soa na = MEE REGIONS NN al a oe we 


THREE FUTURE ISSUES 
OF WETSEL BULLETINS FREE 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc., 
341 Madison Avenue., New York City. 

Without obligation, please send me details of your 
complete “break-tested”, Five-Fold Investment and Trad- 
ing ere and also your bulletins FREE for the next 
3 weeks. 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY SAT Bec 5 ov ete FSS os hewine 
Print Plainly Please! 


Be 





















anoramas 


Sales quotas can be set high in 
Central New York. For this area 
is prosperous. It has purchasing 
power. 

The Citizens can help you reach 
the quotas that you set. Over a 
quarter century’s intimate contact 
with this area is at your disposal. 
Our experience can unfold for you 
a broad panorama of Central New 
York — and interpret that pano- 
rama in terms of sales opportuni- 
ties and sales strategy. 

Citizenservice the unusually broad 
service of Central New York’s Com- 
mercial Bank, is ready to serve 
any manufacturer who makes the 


Citizens his banking headquarters | 


in this territory. 
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CITIZENS 
TRUST CO. 


OF UTICA, N. Y. 
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Poe, Artist 


Most U. S. citizens think of ‘Edgar 
Allan Poe as a morose genius who wrote 
horrible stories magnificently and died of 
drink. Many remember that he was one 
of New York’s most dogmatic literary 
critics, that he helped invent the detective 
story. A few know that he was a soldier 
for three years, for three months a West 
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Clemm Poe. It is said that the only other 
picture that is accessible was made after 
her death. But here we have her as her 
husband saw her—a most romantic and 
tragic lady, the poet’s best love.” 
Bookseller Wells explained last week 
that the three sketches had been given by 
Poe to Henry O’Reilly, a well-to-do Irish 
American journalist who often entertained 


















VIRGINIA CLEMM 


Port Por 


Wide World 
Mrs. SHELTON 


He gave them to his friend in Washington Heights. 


Point cadet. Three small pencil portraits 
in battered gilt frames arrived in New 
York last week to remind people that 
Edgar Allan Poe was also an artist and a 
draughtsman. 

The portraits arrived in custody of as- 
tute Gabriel Wells, who vies for news- 
paper space with Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
as premier U. S. rare-book seller. One was 
a self-portrait, one was of Mrs. Sarah E. 
Shelton, traditionally Poe’s inspiration for 
“Annabel Lee.” The third was of his tragic 
child-wife, Virginia Clemm, who died in a 
garret of misery and malnutrition, with a 
purring cat on her stomach to keep her 
warm. All three were signed, but Poe who 
wrote with the careful legible hand of a pre- 
typewriter newspaper man, had one of the 
easiest signatures to forge. Careful Book- 
man Wells took his pictures to the leading 
Poe authority in the U. S., Dr. Thomas 
O. Mabbott of Hunter College. Dr. Mab- 
bott was enthusiastic, authenticated the 
signatures, referred to a landscape by Poe 
in the Poe cottage at Richmond, quoted a 
letter from Poe to his mother to prove the 
existence of the picture of Sarah Elmira 
Shelton: 

“T told Elmira when I first came here, 
that I had one of the pencil-sketches of 
her that I took a long while ago in Rich- 
mond; and I told her that I would write 
to you about it.” 

Said Dr. Mabbott: 

“The self portrait of Poe is in one way 
the greatest find of all, the date is prob- 
ably late 1845. It not only represents 
him in his prime, but the self portrait is 
probably the most satisfactory picture we 
have of him at this period. In this he has 
given us with surprising skill for an ama- 
teur what the author of ‘The Raven’ 
thought he looked like... . 


“But the picture one rejoices most in 
seeing is the lovely head of Virginia 


morose Edgar at his Washington Heights 
home. They remained in the O'Reilly 
family until a few weeks ago when Mr. 
Wells discovered them in Italy. 


ie 


Syndicate 


Jacques La Grange, British subject of 
French parentage, who has lived in the 
U. S. since 1916, gave an exhibition last 
week at Manhattan’s Babcock Galleries. 
The paintings, of ships, of skyscrapers, oc- 
casionally of ships and skyscrapers were 
technically inept, showed an _ excellent 
color sense. Critics compared them to the 
oilpaint fumblings of Colyumist Heywood 
Broun last week on view and for sale at 
the Weyhe Galleries, called them promis- 
ing, uninteresting. Much more interesting 
was Painter La Grange’s method of dispos- 
ing of his pictures. 

Believing that art is as legitimate a field 
for high-pressure salesmanship as automo- 
biles or iceboxes, plausible Painter La 
Grange has persuaded five friends into 
putting up $1,000 each as the capital of a 
La Grange syndicate. He in return has 
bound himself to produce at least 35 pic- 
tures a year. The syndicate will send the 
works of Painter La Grange from gallery 
to gallery throughout the land. All have 
their prices plainly marked, none are ex- 
orbitant. The sale price is to be divided in 
equal thirds between the exhibiting gal- 
lery, Artist La Grange and the syndicate. 
The syndicate makes much of the fact that 
if a would-be purchaser is unable to pay 
$300 or $500 for a picture, any of the La 
Grange opera may be purchased on instal- 
ment for as little as $10 a week.* 


*Few U. S. citizens realize that almost any 
reputable art dealer is only too glad to sell 
paintings on instalment, that $10 a week will 
put an example of almost any first class modern 
artist in their homes. 
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New Yo RK STATE 


N 1831 THE FAMOUS LOCOMOTIVE, “DE WITT CLINTON,” HAULED TRAINS IN NEW YORK 


STATE. TODAY THE FAMOUS TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED DOES THE SAME THING 





iN 1882 NEW YORK HAD THE WORLD'S FIRST ELECTRIC CENTRAL STATION 


THOMAS A. EDISON. TODAY THIS STATE LEADS THE COUNTRY IN USE OF ELECTRIC POWER 


121 YEARS AGO THE FIRST STEAMBOAT 


THAT OF i 


FULTON'S “CLERMONT”, PLIED THE WATERS 


OF THE HUDSON RIVER. TODAY THE CRACK LINERS OF THE WORLD DOCK THERE 


ALBANY 
ALBION 
ANGOLA 
AMSTERDAM 
ANTWERP 
ATTICA 


BALDWINSVILLE 


BALLSTON 


BATAVIA 
BOONVILLE 
BROCKPORT 
BUFFALO 
CANAJOHARIE 
CANASTOTA 
CANTON 
CARTHAGE 


COBLESKILL 
CORTLAND 
COHOES 
DEPEW 
DOLGEVILLE 
DUNKIRK 

E, SYRACUSE 
FAIRPORT 


FALCONER 
FORT EDWARD 
FORT PLAIN 
FRANKFORT 
FREDONIA 
GENESEO 
GLENS FALLS 


GLOVERSVILLE 
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GOUVERNEUR 
GOWANDA 
GREEN ISLAND 
GREENWICH 
HAMBURG 
HERKIMER 
HOMER 
HUDSON 


is over its ‘growing pains”... 


but its growth 
is just starting 


EW YORK STATE had such a head start over the 
newer sections of this country, it is only natural 
it should surpass all other states in manufacturing 
as well as in wealth. 


And now the new method of locating plants in the 
midst of their markets, rather than at the source of 
raw material, should make New York’s future even 
brighter than its past. 

New York State is outstanding in the seven factors 
now used in selecting plant-sites, and particularly 
in these two: 


1. Lower cost of distribution 
2. Lower cost of electricity 


Throughout the Niagara Hudson System, the price 
of power is far below the nation’s average. 


An even greater advantage is the lower cost of 
marketing. Within New York’s immediate domes- 
tic market are concentrated 49% of the nation’s 
people and 55% ofits wealth. Here is the natural 
gateway to all Europe. 


In addition to cheaper marketing and cheaper 
power, the Empire State offers accessible raw ma- 
terials, productive labor, ample capital, invigorat- 
ing climate and unequalled transportation facilities. 


For all these reasons, your plant may belong in 
New York State. If interested, write for the new 
28-page illustrated booklet-—New York, the 
Great Industrial State.” It will be sent to you 
without a personal follow-up of any kind. Address 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, Industrial 
Development Bureau, Albany, N. Y. If you wish 
to study the question further, the Bureau’s 
engineers are available for a detailed confidential 
fact study. 


Write for our new book, describing the industrial terri- 
tory served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, 
including among others the localities listed below: 


Wg 






NIAGARA \a@ HUDSON 


HUDSON FALLS NIAGARA FALLS SCHENECTADY 
ILION N. TONAWANDA SCOTIA 
JAMESTOWN NORWOOD SKANEATELES 
JOHNSTOWN OAKFIELD SOLVAY 
KENMORE OGDENSBURG SYRACUSE 
LACKAWANNA OLEAN TONAWANDA 
LANCASTER ONEIDA TROY 

LE ROY OSWEGO UTICA 

LITTLE FALLS POTSDAM WATERFORD 
LOWVILLE PULASKI WATERTOWN 
LYONS RENSSELAER WATERVLIET 
MALONE ROME WELLSVILLE 
MASSENA ROTTERDAM WESTFIELD 
MEDINA ST. JOHNSVILLE WHITEHALL 


MOHAWK SALAMANCA WHITESBORO 
NEW YORK MILLS SARATOGA SPRINGS WILLIAMSVILLE 





Hear Niagara Hudson broadcast fascinating stories of New 
York State. Every Thursday night, 7:30 - 8:00 (Eastern 
Standard Time), WEAF, WCGR, WCY, WSYR. 





To DAY 


Your Money Buys More Bond Income— 


Your Bond Income Buys More Goods 


VER a long period, great wars have been fol- 
lowed by prolonged periods of declining 
commodity prices. The usual advantages of fixed 
income-bearing securities are then further em- 


phasized. 


When commodity prices are on the decline, 
bond income is progressively worth more in buy- 
ing power. When the principal matures, it may be 
worth more than when it was invested. 


Bond buyers now benefit doubly—from the in- 
creased buying power of bond income and from 
the current favorable level of bond prices. Although 
so-called “gilt-edge” bonds have advanced above 
the level of 1929—the general level of bond prices 
is still below the 1927 and 1928 levels, and for 
some classifications is but little removed from the 
levels of 1929—the year of lowest average prices 
since 1925. 





The attractive outlets for surplus funds have 
narrowed perceptibly to bonds under present con- 
ditions ...Speculation has waned... building and 
real estate activity is reduced...less money is em- 
ployed in general business. We regard the present 
as a most favorable time to put surplus funds into 
sound, fixed income-bearing bonds, notes and de- 
bentures—not only for those who consistently 
follow that policy, but also for those who may 
have been attracted in the recent past to more spec- 
ulative securities. 





Issues, indicative of the opportunities in the 
present market—selected to fit individual require- 
ments, will be submitted upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 























THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 
Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of 
sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. program. @ Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network 
of 37 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 
* Music by symphony orchestra. 

9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
8 P.M. Central Standard Time 6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 








BONDS TO INVESTOR 
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Artist Rockwell Kent once was incor- 
porated, Architect Frank Lloyd Wright 
is now. In 1920 the then little known 
Artist Kent wanted to go to Alaska, had 
not enough money. Friends incorporated 
him at $10,000. Artist Kent received 49% 
of the stock of Kent, Inc., a manager's 
salary and all earnings above 10% stock- 
holders’ dividends (including profit made 
from his vegetable garden). When Kent 
returned from Alaska, Kent, Inc., was dis- 
solved, stockholders paid back in full. 

Frank Lloyd Wright Corp. was capital- 
ized by friends October, 1929, with $50,000 
preferred stock. Wright, bankrupt, owned 
no stock. His incorporators’ first act was 
to buy back his famed and beauteous home 
“Taliesin” at Spring Green, Wis. From 
Madison’s Bank of Wisconsin the rest of 
the principal was used to finance his office. 


White Seals 

The discovery of a white animal belong- 
ing to a species whose members are usu- 
ally dark in color, calls forth a religious 
ceremony in savage countries, a news story 
in civilized countries. Last week, members 
of the San Diego Zoological Society ex- 
pedition to hunt the rare Townsend fur 
seal, told newsgatherers that they had seen 
white seals on Guadalupe Island, off the 
coast of Mexico. They had not been able 
to get a specimen since the animals were 
lying on inaccessible rocks. When he read 
press accounts of the white seals, John 
Barrymore, cinemactor who has _ twice 
chased the white whale, Moby Dick, on 
the screen, set off at once for the island in 
his yacht, /nfante, accompanied by his 
wife, baby and scientists. 

Scientists have seen the white seals of 
Guadalupe Island before, have reported 
that the animals are really tawny in color, 
not white. Best zoological opinion insists 
that there are no true albino seals. The 
Guadalupe animals have been bleached to 
their present yellow by much basking in 
the semi-tropical sun. 

Bringing Them Back 

When the curator of a zoo needs an 
unusually large cobra for his snake col- 
lection or when a circus man wants a 
small elephant to do balancing tricks, he 
tells a professional animal catcher about 
it. The animal catcher takes a trip to 
the native habitat, brings back one which 
is the exact size and shape required. For 
18 years, Frank Buck has been going to 
Asia on such missions, has been furnish- 
ing U. S. cities with prize exhibits, “firsts,” 
only animals of their kind in captivity, 
etc., etc. Fortnight ago he published a 
book telling what an animal catcher ex- 
periences.* 

Animal Man Buck’s headquarters in 
Asia are at Singapore where he has one 
of the largest collections in the world. 
There he stores his animals while he 
goes in search for more. If he cannot 
buy the one he wants from a native who 
has already captured it, he turns shikart 


*Brinc Em Back ALive—Simon & Schuster 
($3.50). 
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OUR Needs are met because the organ- 
izing hand has long been preparing for 
your needs. 

The variety of your needs grows rapidly. 

Your appreciation of higher quality rises steadily. There- 
fore, the organizing hand must forever keep on preparing. 

You may want a sprinkler system of 50,000 heads 
quickly installed; or a dozen heavy lap joints able to 
withstand 1500 pounds of steam pressure; or you may 
ask merely for a single length of small pipe, cut and 
threaded to sketch. 

Wherever you are the Grinnell organization must deliver 
promptly and please you completely. Therefore it must be 
nation-wide. 

To meet your every need four great foundries and a dozen 
plants and branches to fabricate and distribute, have been 
built up and manned from years of practical experience. The 
more important of these are shown above. 


GRINNELL 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


This organization with its facilities serves you in 
these seven major elements of industrial piping: — 


1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper means of 
heating many types of industrial and commercial buildings. 

2. Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous Hydron bellows, 
insuring perfect operations of your steam radiators. 

. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the Triple XXX 

line for super power work. 
Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined and rigidly 
inspected. 
Pipe Hangers featuring casy adjustability after the piping is up. 
Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employing the 
unique automatic control, Amco; furnished through American 
Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 

7. Automatic Sprinkler Systems the world’s largest sprinkler manu- 
facturer and contractor. 


© COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I; 
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By air mail... by hand... by ordinary post ... your checks travel... 





daily add to the millions in transit. However they circulate . . . where- 





ever they are ... your checks represent you. 





Making wide contacts ... reaching hundreds of individuals. . . 





your checks are one of your chief agents in the creation of good- 





will... in the upbuilding of your financial standing. 






These facts are keenly realized by sixty percent of the leading 





banks of the country, who supply their customers with checks made 









. . distinctive . . sturdy . . that La Monte checks represent them and 






their clients adequately .. smartly . . and with authority. Fe 





When you sign and send a La Monte check you are assured of Fae 





a perfect landing on the desk of the recipient. 





George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 







The wavy lines instantly 





identify La Monte National 
Safety Paper—the STAND- 
ARD in check papers, 












on La Monte Safety Paper. They know that La Monte checks are safe | '!|'\./; | 
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(hunter) and goes into the jungle to get 
the specimen himself. In this way he 
obtained the only veritable man-eating 
tiger to reach the U. S. alive. The Sultan 
of Johore, himself one of the greatest 
living shikari, told him about a tiger who 
had killed and eaten a coolie on one of 
the rubber plantations. Man-eating is an 
acquired taste among tigers. Usually the 
animals find the smell of a man un- 
pleasant. Animalcatcher Buck dug a ditch, 
caught the animal which nearly scrambled 
out because it was too big for the ditch. 
It had to be lassoed like a Texas steer, 
pulled up to the mouth of the hole while 
a box was slipped under it. This specimen 
is now in Longfellow Zoological Park, 
Minneapolis. 

Besides the danger of hunting the ani- 
mals, there is the difficulty of transporting 
them by rail, boat and truck to their 
proper destination. Any animal which 
dies en route is a money loss to the 
animalcatcher. He only gets paid on de- 
livery of a healthy specimen. The only 
two Indian rhinoceroses in the U. S. 
(now in New York and Philadelphia) 
necessitated a hazardous trip to Nepal 
where no white man is allowed. Since 
they were to be had only by a cash pay- 
ment to the government, Frank Buck 
traveled through a country full of bandits 
with $12,500, which he tied around his 
neck when he took a bath. On the journey 
back, the animals had to be guarded con- 
tinually from robbers who tried to steal 
the rhino horns, in Asia considered an 
efficient aphrodisiac. Even with the most 
careful watching, the rhino which is now 
in the Bronx Zoo, New York, had a piece 
gouged out of its horn. 

Born in Gainesville, Tex., Frank Buck 
early became interested in animals around 
local frogponds and streams. As a young 
man he took several trips to South Amer- 
ica, collected rare birds for himself. 
When someone offered to buy his speci- 
mens for a good price, he concluded that 
bringing them back alive was the most 
exciting, most pleasant way for him to 
earn a living. Prospering in his business, 
he has presented the city of Dallas with 
a complete zoo. 


eee erm 
Swedish Nightingale 

One evening two years ago, the radio 
public of Great Britain was asked to dial 
carefully, listen closely, and it would hear 
the song of a nightingale. Last week’s 
news included accounts of a similar treat 
for the radio public of Sweden. After a 
nation-wide hunt, a shady corner had been 
found in a park in Malmo where night- 
ingales lived in abundance, sang fre- 
quently. A microphone was fastened up in 
a tree. When a nightingale perched near it 
and began whistling, the sound was cut 
in on a nation-wide hook-up. The bird was 
still performing when the radio stations 
cut out to go on with their regular pro- 
grams. 

Nightingales have often whistled for 
Victrola recording. They have even given 
duets with canaries. In the spring and 
early summer the nightingale has a long 
song. The tones are rich, pulsating, more 
like those of a flute than of any other in- 
strument. In late summer and autumn 
they whistle whispering songs in soft un- 
dertones. Nightingales are not found in 
North America. 
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RAILWAY 
and LIGHT 


SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


Ownership of Railway and Light 


Securities Company common 
stock gives a well-balanced in- 


vestment program, planned and 


managed by a company with 
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ck a 25-year record of successful 
und 
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Why 


The Blackman Company 


has no “formula 


vo 


We find that each company with which we 
work has its own strong individuality. 


Our job is to express the advertiser — not 
the Blackman Company. Therefore, no one 
formula or rigid advertising philosophy 


will do. x 


is viewpoint has its seeming disadvan- 
Th point has it g disad 


tages. " 


It makes us unattractive to manufacturers 
who are looking for short cuts, oracles, or 
the ultra-positive. It keeps us from offering 
overnight solutions to serious problems of 


long standing. 


Our successes have been made with manu- 
facturers who believe with us that sound 
and individual advertising is worth all the 
time and sweat it costs. Our clients are all 
among the leaders in their fields, having 
annual sales running up to $200,000,000 
yearly. The advertising we prepare for one 
client is entirely different from that we pre- 
pare for others. Most of these companies 
have rich advertising backgrounds to which 
both they and we have contributed. 


. 


The more experience a manufacturer has 
had with advertising, the more he seems to 
appreciate our kind of thinking. 


Naturally, you can’t know whether or not 
you like our way of thinking until you 
have talked with us. Our doors are open 
and we always try to answer our telephone 


promptly. 


The Blackman Company, Advertising, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York. Magazine, 
Newspaper, Outdoor, Street Car, Radio. 
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THE PRESS 


Institute of Paper 


From Canada last week came bad news 
for idealists. The Newsprint Institute of 
Canada, a co-operative pool of paper 
manufacturers supplying more than half 
the newsprint used in the U. S., formed to 
keep prices up and production stable, ap- 
peared doomed to go the way of many 
another group founded upon mutual trust. 

Index to the probable disintegration was 
the resignation, as chairman of the Insti- 
ute, of Colonel John H. Price, president of 
Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., large producers 
of newsprint. Said he: “I have become 
convinced that the expressed purposes of 
the Institute and my efforts to accomplish 
them have been and are defeated by the 
unwillingness of members to conform to 
either the spirit or the terms of their mem- 
bership agreement.” 


Col. Price named no names, spoke of a 
general scrambling for markets by Insti- 
tute members. But no observer failed to 
associate Col. Price’s despairing message 
with last fortnight’s announcement of the 
Hearst alliance with Canada Power & 
Paper Corp. (True, Sept. 29). In that 
announcement it was stated that Hearst- 
papers would pay market prices for their 
newsprint from C. P. & P. Nevertheless, 
many a disgruntled member of the Insti- 
tute felt certain that some concession, in- 
volved. perhaps in an exchange of stocks, 
had the effect of C. P. & P. “shading” the 
Institute’s price of $55.20 per ton. The 
sight of that plum (approx. $26,000,000 
prospective annual business) being so 
plucked made other Institute members feel 
they had been left suddenly in the cold. 
They at once began to assert themselves. 
Col. Price, whose company, a low-price 
producer, might be in the thick of any 
price war, declared that Price Bros. “now 
intends to adopt immediately whatever in- 
dependence of policy and action it may be 
compelled to follow in order to protect 
its position and the interest of its stock- 
holders.” Ernest Rossiter, president of 
St. Lawrence Corporation Ltd., gave simi- 
lar notice to the Institute. Meanwhile 
Quebec’s Premier Louis Alexandre Tasch- 
ereau, who with Premier George Howard 
Ferguson of Ontario had much to do with 
the formation of the Institute (when they 
were trying to up the price to $60 per 
ton) declared himself “completely in the 
dark.” 

Whether or not the price war ensues, 
it was considered likely that one or two 
powerful groups of manufacturers would, 
by virtue of sheer strength, succeed the 
Institute as the influence to stabilize prices 
and regulate expansion of the industry. 
Armed with both Hearst and Rothermere 
contracts, the richest in the world, Presi- 
dent James Henry Gundy of C. P. & P. 
loomed as logical Moses to lead the indus- 
try from its factional wilderness. Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co. and St. Lawrence Corp. 
would be possible allies of C. P. & P. in 











| such a union. International Paper & Power 


Corp. might head another group; or—hav- 
ing lost the Hearstpaper business after 
1933—might turn wholly to its major 
interest, Power, and pool its Canadian 
newsprint activities with other Canadian 
nroducers. 
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The U. S. consumes annually 4,000,000 
tons of newsprint, imports more than 
2,600,000 tons largely from Canada, some 
from Newfoundland and Scandinavia. Last 
week the U. S. Forest Service reported fa- 
vorably on proposals to develop U. S. news- 
print sources in Alaska, estimated capable 
of producing 1,000,000 tons annually in 
perpetuity. Two projected developments 
totalling $20,000,000, by Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. and jointly by the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle and Los Angeles Times, 
now await approval by the Federal Power 


Commission. 
cena 


Prisoner Broun 


When Colyumist Heywood Broun of 
the New York Telegram announced his 
Socialist candidacy for Congress, Editor 
Roy Wilson Howard observed: “It had 
been our boast that ... few Scripps- 
Howard editors had gone to jail and none 
. . . to Congress” (Time, Sept. 1). 

Last week Colyumist Broun was ar- 
rested for marching with pickets of the 
striking Fifth Avenue dressmakers, spent 
two hours in gaol, was released through 
the intercession of Magistrate Louis Brod- 
sky, his Democratic opponent. 


re 
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Cinders to Cinders 


Ella Cinders is the name of an un- 
attractive, bobbed-haired, freckled girl 
who inhabits a comic strip drawn by 
Charlie Plumb with continuity by Bill 
Counselman. Like her progenitor Little 
Orphan Annie, Ella has had great changes 
of fortune. She has been befriended, be- 
trayed, shipwrecked, rescued, jailed, 
courted, has made and lost fortunes in the 
course of her endless career. Not only 
as a character, but as a being of lines on 
bristol board as well, Ella has weekly ad- 
ventures. Every seven days she leaves 
Artist Plumb’s studio in San Gabriel, 
Calif. and flies with the airmail to Metro- 
politan Newspaper Feature Service’s dis- 
tribution office in Manhattan. 

Last week Ella had an uneventful flight 
until she started crossing the Alleghenies. 
Suddenly, as the plane nosed through a 
night fog, flames started licking around 
the bottom of the cockpit. The pilot 
quickly picked out a pasture, alighted, 
struck a telephone pole, turned over. By 
the time Ella was rescued from her 
charred mail sack, her comic strip was 
partially destroyed, its wrapper in cinders. 

Shrewdly, Metropolitan released the 
damaged strips along with the story of 
Ella’s close call. 


All Collier’s 


Annually for 33 years Collier’s Weekly 
has published its sports expert’s selec- 
tion of an All-America Football Team 
picked from the college players of the sea- 
son. Customarily the selections are con- 
fided to newspapers for simultaneous re- 
lease on the day when Collier’s appears on 
the newsstands. Last year the St. Paul 
Dispatch “broke” (published) the names 
two days early. Sued for $25,000 by 
Collier’s, the Dispatch claimed in defense 
that it did not reprint verbatim, that 
“ideas and opinions” can not be copy- 
righted. 

In St. Paul last fortnight U. S. District 
Judge John B. Sanborn punctured the de- 
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Just as a matter of interest- 
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OF ONE LOST MINUTE 


Suppose each of your employees is 
losing one minute each day. Figure the 
cost per day—then for a year. The 
result, startling as it may be, represents 
money you are paying out for Labor 
Time that yields you nothing, — and 
unabsorbed Burden goes with it! 


The money-value of time cannot be 
overlooked, if a full measure of profit 
is to be realized. Every minute must 
be accurately measured and _ strictly 
accounted for. 





. The International Hourly-Supervised 

Electric Time Sys- 
7 tem makes it pos- 

sible for industrial 
executives to con- 
trol and measure 
labor time as accu- 
rately as they do 
every other ingredi- 
ent that goes into 
the cost of manu- 
facture, 
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An International Time Spec- 


ialist will be glad to show INTERNATIONAL 


you the way to increased 
profits. Get in touch with MASTER CLOCK 
him today. 





TIME RECORDING 









TIME SIGNALLING 





FEVERY UNIT UNIFORM 1! 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


Manufactured by 


International Business Machines Corporation 
General Offices—270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORIES CANADIAN DIVISION 
Endicott, N. Y, International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 
Sagem, Ohio Washington, D. C. 300 Campbell Ave.; West Toronto 
oronto, Ont, Sindelfingen, Germany | agg Se 
Paris, France London, England Ontario, Canada 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in All the Principal Cities of the World 
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TROPIC-AIRE 


The Original Fan-Equipped Hot Water Automobile Heater 


Registered U S Patent Office 





No lack of comfort 


—_— 


Throws 
all the 
heat up 
towarm 
the whole 
car 


p Rese. in Ny 


Nei opt 
Throws 
all the 
heat down 
to warm 
the car 
floor 


Throws 
all the 
heat right 
to front 
seat pas- 
senger 


Throws 
all the 
heat lefito 
the driver 








even on the coldest days 


In the genial warmth of Tropic-Aire, both business and social 
triumphs are the rule, —even though a blizzard blow. 

Tropic-Aire is acknowledged leader in the car-heating field. 
It was the first to provide hot water heat circulated by electric 
fan. There is— exclusively —the new patented Biplane Deflec- 
tor to throw heat up, down, right or left as you wish. There is 
—exclusively— the 2-Way Switch on the instrument board 
that places a full flood of heat, or half heat for milder weather, 
at your finger tip. 

You will find durability that outlasts your car— beauty of 
design’ and finish—models for cars of all makes. 

Ask your dealer for a demonstration. You will be more than 
pleased. Write for fully descriptive literature. 

TROPIC-AIRE, INC. 


42 Eleventh Ave., N.E. - Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada: 14 Breadalbane St., Toronto . §2 Adelaide St., Winnipeg 


The New Rear 


Compartm ent Hea ter 


Installed back of front seat or 
in front of rear seat—a perfect 
heating plant for Town Car, 
Limousine, Taxicabs, the larger 
Coaches or Sedans. Inde- 
pendent or operates in unison 
with front heater. 





| fense. Said he: “‘The article was of value 








to the plaintiff from the standpoint of in- 
creasing sales of its magazine. . . . Any- 
one reading [the article in the Dispatch] 
would know what men had been selected 
[by Grantland Rice] and the general 
scheme used in their selection, and un- 
less they were interested in Mr. Rice’s lit- 
erary style, they would have no need for 
the complete article... . The Dispatch 
availed itself of the labor of Mr. Rice by 
appropriating the fruits of what he had 
done and expressed.” 

The All-America team was originated in 
1886 in an obscure magazine by the late 
Walter Camp and Caspar Whitney. In 
1889 the feature was transferred to now- 
defunct Harper’s Weekly under Mr. 
Camp’s name, and in 1897 to Collier’s. 
The fame of Camp maintained the stand- 
ing of the feature. After his death in 1925 
the selections were ably handled by Grant- 
land Rice, but the basic idea was openly 
condemned by coaches and experts as too 
restrictive, bad for football. Partly as a 
protest against the notion of Collier’s om- 
niscience, partly as a sop to provincialism, 
partly because it is good reading and food 


| for argument, innumerable syndicates and 


local sportwriters the country over now 
present their own “All-Americans.” 
Personnel 

To Outlook magazine as new managing 
editor last week went Carl Chandlee 
Dickey, long schooled on the New York 
Times, World’s Work and on McClure’s 
until Hearst scrapped it two years ago. He 
replaces Henry F. Pringle, leaving to finish 
his biography of Theodore Roosevelt. Be- 
fore vacating his office, Editor Pringle saw 
published in Outlook the first instalment 
of his most recent notable acquisition, 
a well-documented, impartial survey of 


| Prohibition by Author Charles Merz (The 
| Great American Bandwagon, And Then 





| months ago. 


| denied the 





Came Ford), able understudy of the New 
York World’s Editor Walter Lippmann. 
The editorship of Life has passed most 
unobtrusively (no editorial massed-head 
has been printed for 21 weeks) to lean, 
black-moustached Bolton Mallory, onetime 
reporter, advertising man, instructor of 
English at Princeton University. Editor 
Mallory succeeds famed Norman Hume 


| Anthony, who, with Phil Rosa (who as- 


sisted him when he was editor of Judge, 
went with him to Life) departed four 
Editor Mallory strives to 
make Life less “funny,” smarter, of greater 
topical interest. 


o— 
—< 


| Scoop-the-Scoop 


Last week the Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer thought it had a scoop when it 
was able to report, in a copyrighted story, 
that Rogers Hornsby would succeed Jo- 
seph McCarthy as manager of the Chicago 
“Cubs.” Annoyed was the Hearstpaper 
when the Tribune’s radiostation WGN 
report, scooped-the-scoop. 
More irritated was the Herald & Examiner 
when, next day, the Tribune carried a 
copyrighted confirmation of the change 
uf management. Bitterly editorialized the 
Herald & Examiner: “This is probably the 
first known instance in which a copy- 
righted story has been denied and then 
re-copyrighted by the publication broad- 
casting the denial.” But the Tribune had 
originally turned up the rumor. 
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Curtain Call 

Home from Europe last week General 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza summoned 
Manhattan pressmen to his office in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, majestically 
informed them that Verdi’s Aida would 
open the season Oct. 27. Singers: Soprano 
Maria Mueller, Contralto Karin Branzell, 
Tenor Giovanni Martinelli, Baritone 
Giuseppe de Luca. Conductor: Tullio 
Serafin. The Metropolitan’s season in 
Brooklyn will begin Oct. 28 with Puccini’s 














Wide World 
Hore HAMPTON 
She sleeps with her toes out. 


Bohéme (Soprano Lucrezia Bori, Tenor 
Edward Johnson); in Philadelphia the 
same evening with Ponchielli’s Gioconda 
(Soprano Rosa Ponselle, Tenor Beniamino 
Gigli). 

In Chicago the Civic Opera Company 
did the unusual, chose no well-proven 
piece for curtain-raiser, no outstanding 
soprano. For its first night, also Oct. 27, 
it will present the U. S. premiére of 
Frenchman Ernest Moret’s Lorenzaccio, 
an adaptation of a carnal plot by Alfred 
de Musset, with Baritone Vanni-Marcoux 
singing the title réle created by him ten 
years ago in Paris. 

Winter is the usual season for im- 
portant opera but California takes hers 
in the autumn when famed singers are 
available. San Francisco and Los Angeles 
have separate sponsoring associations but 
the artists headed by Italian Conductor 
Gaetano Merola are practically the same. 
San Francisco hears them first, gives her 
verdict (Trme, Sept. 22). Then, as last 
week, they move on to the rival city. 

Bohéme with winsome Queena Mario 
and pompous little Gigli, Salome, Tra- 
viata, Cavalleria, Hansel und Gretel, 
Manon, Tannhduser, Mignon, Girl of the 
Golden West, Lucia—the Los Angeles 
repertoire and reactions were much the 
same as in San Francisco. Boxofficially 
Soprano Maria. Jeritza was greatest at- 
traction. Gigli got the galleries. Critics 
were most eager to hear Clare Clairbert, 
new Belgian coloratura. 


TIME 
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The Los Angeles audiences, too, were 
similar to those upstate. There were 
socialites and would-be socialites, gowns 
gaudy and sedate. There was the usual 
minority of the musically appreciative. 
But one faction peculiar to Los Angeles 
was furnished by the film people. Some 
of them attended the opening of Bohéme, 
but a far greater number waited to mar- 
vel at Hope Hampton in Massenet’s 
Manon. In San Francisco she had sung 
it so badly that Opera directors there 
were accused of selling her the engage- 
ment. It was emphatically denied but 
criticism stayed bitter, and cinemactors 
were not surprised for Hope Hampton, 
not long ago, was just one of them. On 
the strength of a Texas beauty-contest 
prize she got her first job in Hollywood 
as an extra. She soon rose to stardom 
but the screen could not reveal her flam- 
ing orange hair (her one unique char- 
acteristic) and she had small success. 
Wiseacres fell into the way of calling her 
Hopeless Hampton but that was before 
she married Jules E. Brulatour, pince- 
nezed grey-haired film tycoon (Para- 
mount Famous Lasky Corp.), before she 
had operatic ambitions. Two years ago 
her début with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera (Time, Dec. 31, 1928) was said 
to have cost Husband Brulatour $100,000. 
She had private rehearsals (at approxi- 
mately $5,000 apiece) with full-piece 
orchestra, established singers and a con- 
ductor to teach her opera technique. 
Now in a way reminiscent of her movie 
past she has equipped herself with a 
deluge of fantastic publicity. All Los 
Angeles heard last week that at home 
in Manhattan she sleeps in a canopied 
bed, an ermine rug for a blanket, toes 
always exposed; that she is never seen 
in public without her husband, has 36 
fur coats, wears 14-karat-gold hairpins; 
that in Europe, where the Brulatours 
travel as Count & Countess, a Cairo sheik 
offered her husband four of his choicest 
wives in exchange for her. 


— 
Last Tour 


Always Pianist Ignaz Jan Paderewski 
has been accompanied on his tours by 
Madame Paderewska. Last week, sadly 
alone, he arrived in Paris preparatory to 
sailing for farewell concerts in the U. S. 
Said he: “My wife is in Switzerland. She 
has an incurable disease and will never 
travel again. I am making this tour ‘of 
America for the reason that I need money. 
Iam a poor man. For the first time I am 
crossing the Atlantic alone.” 

pee eee 


October Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time notes the note- 
worthy.* 

Opera: 

Aida, excerpts from the Nile Scene by 
Soprano Elisabeth Rethberg, Tenor Gia- 
como Lauri-Volpi. Baritone Giuseppe de 
Luca (Victor, 4 records, 3 at $2.50 ea., 1 


*Prices listed are for entire albums which | 


include several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75c, standard price for popular 1o- 
inch records. 





Today's 
Economy is 
Tomorrow's 


Profit 


Why not find out how the new “SF” 
Model Sani-Dri reduces your wash- 
room drying service overhead? This 
new model has a habit of effecting 
savings of from 60% to 90% over 
present towel costs when its quiet, 
efficient, economical drying service is 
placed at the disposal of employes in 
any industry... . The new “SF” 
actually dries quicker and better than 
a towel. It banishes the unsightly 
litter of paper towels from the wash- 
room and makes for greater sanitation 
and better health. . . . You'll be in- 
terested to learn all of the benefits 

that will 

follow Sani- 

Dri’s instal- 

lationin your 

washrooms. 





Our new book 
describes its 
12 important 

advantages fully 


**The Airway to Ef- 
ficiency,” our new 
booklet describing 
the new ‘‘SF’ 
Model, tells you of 
Sani-Dri’s 12 out- 
standing better- 
ments, explains 
fylly its construc- 
tion and operation 
and shows how it 
will effect marked 
economies in your 
present washroom 
drying service 
costs. Fill out and 
mail coupon today 
for your coBy of 
this book. 


Electrical Division 


CHICAGO 
HARDWARE 


FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Ill. 


T. 10-6-30 
Electrical Division, 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 
North Chicago, Illinois. 
I'd like a copy of your new book, “The Airway to 
Efficiency.” 
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service to Western 
Business ...and eastern 
and foreign correspond- 
ents...is based on a 
broad-gauged exper- 
ience and complete 
knowledge of Pacific 
Coast business and in- 
dustrial problems cov- 
ering a period of almost 
three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 
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Mahaninc and live stock stand as symbols of the Old 


West—the earliest enterprises of pioneer days,the foundations upon which 
the industrial history of the West was built. 

Nevada—long famed for the richness of its mines—is now finding new 
wealth in its expanding live stock industry which already closely ap- 
proximates in value the present output of its famous mines. Beef cattle 
and calves, sheep and lambs, dairying and other live stock industries, 
yield Nevada farmers and ranchers an income of more than $17,000,000 
a year. This exceeds in value the state’s annual copper output; is almost 


three times its gold and silver production. 

Products of Nevada’s live stock industry find a 
primary market in the thickly-settled population of 
California. Shipments are also regularly made to 
other important markets of the Pacific Coast and 
Middle West. 

Nevada’s live stock development is typical of Western 
Empire industry and business which focus upon the 
Port of San Francisco—key city of distribution on the 
Pacific Coast and gateway to the markets of the Orient. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company « * Crocker First Company 


CERTIFIED INVENTORIES 


Executives who negotiate loans know the importance of 
inventories to the banker. 


has been considerable discussion as to what respon- 


sibility accountants should take for inventories when making 


A booklet on this subject will be sent on request to 
or executives. 


Scovell, Wellington and Company 
ACCOUNTANTS + 


ENGINEERS 

10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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at $2.00)—The Metropolitan’s big line-up 
sings the great tunes in the grand manner. 

Carmen, abridged edition by members 
of the Paris Opéra Comique and the 
Orchestre Lamoureux under Albert Wolff 
(Brunswick, $5)—A medley of all the 
song hits in the show capably performed. 
As in a Carmen production, Micaela (one 
Mile Corney) takes the honors. 

Symphonic: 

Brahms’ Second Symphony by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra under Leopold Stokow- 
ski (Victor, $12)—Stokowski takes time 
from the moderns to be deeply tender with 
Brahms. 

Chopin’s Concerto No. 2 by Pianist 
Marguerite Long and the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra under Philippe Gaubert 
(Columbia, $8)—An immaculate _per- 
formance by a French woman unknown in 
the U. S. Mechanically far better than 
most piano recordings. 

Weber’s Euryanthe Overture by Max 
von Schillings and Symphony Orchestra 
(Columbia, 2 records, $2.00 each.)—A 
forceful, dramatic reading by the Berliner 
who comes to the U. S. this winter to tour 
with the European (formerly German) 
Grand Opera Co. 

Mozart’s Magic Flute Overture by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Willem Mengelberg (Victor, $1.50)—The 
departed Dutchman caught in a rarely 
buoyant mood. 

Chamber Music: 

Mozart’s Quartet in G Major by the 
Léner String Quartet (Columbia, $8)— 
The Hungarians again gild Mozart with 
their lush, gypsy touch. 

Piano: 

Liszt’s Liebestraum and Chopin’s Valse 
Brilliante (Victor, $2)—Rudolph Ganz 
does student favorites in an able, pedagogi- 
cal way. 

Songs & Ballads: 

Richard Strauss’ Ruhe, Meine Seell! 
and Ndchtgang (Columbia, $1.25 )—Basso 
Ivar Andresen, famed Norwegian who 
comes to Manhattan’s Metropolitan in No- 
vember, gives ground for high hope. 

Ezekiel Saw de Wheel and Good News 
(Victor, $1.25)—Hall Johnson’s fadded 
Negro Choir present the spirituals from 
Marc Connelly’s Green Pastures. 

Don’t Tell Her What’s Happened to Me 
and The Kiss Waltz (Columbia)—Ruth 
Etting’s languishings still take first place. 

Dance Records: 

Go Home and Tell Your Mother and 
I’m Doin’ That Thing (Columbia)—Guy 
Lombardo applies mellow methods to 
Love in the Rough hits. 

Nola and New Tiger Rag (Columbia)— 
Whiteman virtuosity lavished on tunes 
which do not particularly matter. Nola 
has a superb piano. 

On a Little Street in Honolulu and All 
Through the Night (Victor)—For the 
Record-of-the-Month Victor chooses these 
two waltzes done in the recurrent Hawai- 
ian vogue. 

A Big Bouquet for You and If I Could 
be with You (Brunswick )—Sweet jazz 
sweetly sung by Tom Gerun’s saxophones. 
Those who like trumpets and a spry piano 
will prefer Johnny Johnson’s version of 

the first (Victor). 

I Still Get a Thrill and I Don’t Mind 
Walking in the Rain (Brunswick )—Ozzie 
Nelson takes a sentimental turn with sure- 
fire hits. 
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New Schoolmarm 


Of the daughters of Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, Constance, 16, is the comeliest; 
Anne, 24, the most famed; Elisabeth, 27, 
the liveliest. Elisabeth surpasses her sis- 
ters in achieving public notice in her own 
right. Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
was reported engaged to her before he 
settled on Anne. After that engagement 
was announced it was Elisabeth who us- 
ually met and talked to newshawks. Dur- 
ing her sister’s confinement last spring 
word went out that the doctors were really 
calling because of Elisabeth’s illness. And 
for the past six years her interest in child 
education has been aperiodically broad- 
cast. Someday, it was said, she wished 
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ELISABETH Morrow 
“When I prove to myself...” 


to have a school. Last week Miss Morrow 
opened a school for 40 small children in 
her home town, Englewood, N. J. 
Graduated from Smith College in 1925, 
she studied at the Sorbonne, later at the 
University of Grenoble. Returned to En- 
glewood, she taught for a while at Dwight 
School for girls, of which she is an alumna, 
her father a trustee.* Then she went to 
Mexico City. Last year she was _per- 
mitted to teach, without pay, a daily half- 
hour class in English to small Mexicans in 
two of the government schools. Two in- 
fantile paintings, the gift of her pupils, 
last week hung on the walls of “The Old 
Vanderbeek Homestead” where School- 
marm Morrow opened her institution. 
Friends of Miss Morrow believe that 
she is quite serious about taking up teach- 
ing as a permanent profession. She has 
leased the Vanderbeek place—a_nine- 
room, frame house in the gingerbread tra- 
dition—-for three years. The interior has 
been decorated in the pleasing manner of 
“progressive” schools, with beads, blocks 
and knick-knacks to keep the inmates, 
whose ages range from 18 months to 54 


*There is no connection between Dwight 
Morrow and Dwight School other than his 
trusteeship. 


years, amused for the hour and a half a 


day they are indoors. .Schoolmarm Mor- | 


row and her faculty of five are products 
of the Child Education Foundation, an 
organization which promulgates a modi- 


fied Montessori method. Tuition at the | 
Morrow school was described as “reason- | 


able.” 

Miss Morrow confessed that she had a 
few ideas of her own about pre-education 
which she would put into effect, but re- 


fused to divulge them. “Time enough for | 


that,” said she, “when I prove to myself 
whether or not they work.” 


a 
At Rochester 


When an upheaval among New York 
State Baptists in 1850 caused several pro- 
fessors and a number of students of Madi- 
son University (Hamilton) to migrate to 
Rochester and begin classes in the United 
States Hotel, Ralph Waldo Emerson fan- 
cifully related that a Rochester landlord— 
believing that his hostelry would bring in 
more revenue as a university—had put in 
a few books, sent for a coach-load of pro- 
fessors, graduated a class “by the time 
green peas were ripe.” Since the pea crop 
of 1850-the University of Rochester has 
thrived and prospered. Second President 
was David Jayne Hill (1888-96), who 
left the Presidency of Bucknell to go to 
Rochester, left Rochester eventually to 
become U. S. Ambassador to Germany. 
Third President is Rush Rhees, during 
whose administration the college has 
grown from a small institution of 200 to 
an eminent university (enrollment: 
1,542). Last week occurred the official 
opening of a new $10,000,000 plant, the 
College for Men, most impressive of all 
worldly goods which have come to Roches- 
ter in President Rhees’s 30-year régime. 

On the site of a onetime golf club, close 
to a broad bend of the Genesee River, 
visitors were shown 18 handsome Colonial 
classrooms and dormitories. Primly pre- 
siding over the group is the colonnade of 
Rush Rhees Library Tower, tallest book- 
stack in the world (19 tiers high). No 
Rochester undergraduate need ever get 
his feet wet going to classes, for all build- 
ings are connected by tunnels. Surround- 
ing this educational opulence are 87 acres 
of lawn and woodland. Henceforth the 
old campus of the University will be used 
by women students (Rochester is co- 
ordinated, not co-educational). 

Chief donor to the new unit was George 
Eastman, trustee of Rochester’s Eastman 
School of Music, most generous Rochester 
benefactor, who gave $2,500,000. The 
General Education Board gave $1,750,- 
000; alumni gave $1,500,000. The re- 
mainder was raised among the Rochester 
citizenry in 1924. 

— 


Presidents Sound Off 


College presidents last week had the 
duty and pleasure of addressing their 
under-graduates reassembled for another 
academic year. 

President Alexander Grant Ruthven of 
the University of Michigan defended 
academic paternalism. 

President Robert Maynard Hutchins of 

















Look Ahead 
to ‘Dad's Day’”’ 


OU lighten today’s grind 

with hopes of a future when 

you can take time off to see 
something of your family and 
enjoy life—together! 


A “second honeymoon” 
trip—or a run down to the boy's 
school on Dad's day—or a visit 
with the daughter in her own 
home—will extra money be ready 
for these good times together? 


More than 195,000 people 
are building guaranteed funds of 
from $1,000 to $100,000 through 
the Investors Syndicate Plan, by 
investment schedules which be- 
gin as low as $6.50 per month. 


A concise booklet, “Enjoy 
Money,” explains Plan, ultra- 
conservative security, and gives 
numerous examples showing what 
even a few dollars a month will 
do for your future happiness. Use 
the coupon below. 

ASSETS OVER $36,000,000 


pee eben pbb bbb bbb baba’ 
Send booklet, “Enjoy Money,” to— 


PRRs ng he eink bbeteerdedecéscectece 


INVESTORS | 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED:1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Assets Over 
$36,000,000 


Offices in 
51 Cities 
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the University of Chicago said: “The 
chief aim of this assembly is to make the 
president of your university for once in 
a year get up at eight o'clock in the 
morning.” 

President Robert Ernest Vinson of 
Western Reserve said: “I look forward 
to the experience of opening school each 
year. It keeps me from getting cynical.” 

President Ada Louise Comstock of 
Radcliffe College compared college open- 
ing to starting a voyage. 

Rev. Aloysius G. Hogan, S.J., new 
President of Fordham (New York), 
stressed the need of religion in education. 

President James Rowland Angell of 
Yale was ill, but Chaplain Elmore M. 
McKee made “A Plea for Inwardness.” 

President John Grier Hibben of Prince- 
ton spoke on “The Duties of Citizenship.” 

President Harvey Nathaniel Davis of 
Stevens Institute discoursed on industrial 
idealism. 

President Livingston Farrand of Cornell 
spoke on the responsibilities of the col- 
lege graduate. 
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Lowell & Vandal 


Academic officials all over the land last 
week took occasion to make public utter- 
ance (see p. 67), but in no instance was 
the occasion so newsworthy as the an- 
nouncement that President Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard would permit 
newshawks to come and query him. Al- 
though he would not allow himself to be 
quoted, it was the first interview he had 
permitted in 21 years. Cause of the oc- 
currence: the 295th opening of Harvard 
and the inauguration of the Harkness 
House Plan, two units of which—Dunster 
and Lowell Houses—were completed, 
filled, ready to function. 

When it was made known in November 
1928 that Edward Stephen Harkness had 
given Harvard $12,000,000 to construct 
seven autonomous “inner-colleges” to 
house the three upper classes, long and 
bitter were the wails of many a conserva- 
tive graduate and undergraduate. The 
antagonists claimed that Harvard was 
sacrificing its dearest traditions. Because 
of the shyness which the college has tra- 
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INCONSOLABLE 


When your rich Uncle Albert, of whom you have never 
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heard, departs this “vie” (life) and leaves you “Un 


froid million” (a cool million) . . . assuage your grief. 


Be nonchalant. . . 
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ditionally shown the Press, it was not 
until last week that President Lowell’s 
views on the purpose of the House Plan 
became public. 

From his discourse with the newspaper- 
men, it became evident that President 
Lowell had harbored the inner-college idea 
for years, that just prior to the Harkness 
gift Harvard was scraping enough money 
together to start one such institution as 
an experiment. Further information, here- 
tofore unrevealed, was that President 
Lowell considered the social value of the 





























International 


PRESIDENT LOWELL & THE PREssS 
. .. first time in 21 years. 


new system as important as its educa- 
tional advantage. With the new House 
Plan must come the dissolution of the 
very definite groups of like-minded young 
men who have traditionally inhabited 
Harvard’s “Gold Coast” (Mt. Auburn 
Street). The House Plan, according to 
its prime mover, was calculated to elimi- 
nate cabals brought together by ‘wealth 
and origin.” 

Although such thoughts in the back of 
President Lowell’s head were news to the 
outside world, they were not news to 
Harvard. On the eve of the opening of 
Dunster and Lowell came two occurrences 
which indicated undergraduate feeling— 
one normal, one violent. 

In spite of the fact that it is contrary 
to the spirit of the new system, Juniors 
Barry Wood and Charles Cunningham, 
room-mates, footballers, hockeyists, de- 
manded that they be allowed to move into 
Lowell House with 25 of their cronies, 
a two-year-old clique mostly recruited 
from Milton Academy. This the authori- 
ties reluctantly permitted. 

And in the dead of night an unknown— 
either as a prank, or because he was dis- 
gruntled at exclusion, or from resentment 
at the whole idea—stole into the refectory 
of Lowell House, crept up to a portrait 
of Herbert Weir Smyth, Eliot Professor 
Emeritus of Greek Literature, and slashed 
out its face. Housemaster Julian Lowell 
Coolidge discovered the mutilation, had 
the college sleuthed for the vandal. He 
was not found. The Crimson (under- 
graduate daily) described the affair as “an 
act of simple insanity.” 
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GRAND 
RAPIDS 


back 
to the job 


Tanned, invigorated, ‘our tour- 
ist guests have gone. We’ve had 
@ good time with them, here in the 
nation’s playground. Now, back to’ 
work! Yes, after hours we drive to 
Lake Michigan for a dip. . . thére 
are lakes even nearerwhere the bass 
hit hard these autumn evenings .\. 
two dozen golf courses 30 minutes 
from town. This Michigan outdoors 
builds pep for the day’s job. The, 
boys in the factory get their fun,’ 
too, and punch the clock o’ morn- 
* ings with a grin that means 
production! 
If you wish to know other advan~ 
tages Grand Rapids offers industry, 
this bank . . . counselor to success- 
ful businesses for 77 years. : . will 
gladly discuss wage scales, traffic 
rates, factory sites. 


B A N K wes Moca 





THE NO-NATION 
GIRL «0 ¢ by Evans Wall 


NO NOVEL SINCE UNCLE TOM’S 
CABIN HAS BEEN SO HEATEDLY 
DEBATED BY ITS READERS - --- 


This story of Precieuse, no-nation girl, 
the apparently white daughter of a white 
woman and a negro, of how she found 
happiness in the arms of a white man and 
suffered tragedy in the arms ofa black, has 
precipitated a bitter controversy in the 
South. It has been damned as an outrage; 
yet its indisputable qualities as literature 
have won it champions even in the South- 
ern press. 


Some Southern Opinions 


BALTIMORE POST: “‘A book that really 
ought to be read. It’s an absorbing tale, quite 
out of the course of the ordinary.”’ 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN: “A book 
to be read and re-read. With splendid reserve 
this man has handled a daring subject.” 


LOUISVILLE TIMES: “A novel which is 
nearly unforgettable. It is Mr. Wall’s first 
novel, and were it his fiftieth it might still be 
called, and justly, an achievement.” 

Fifteen months after publication, the discussion of 
THE NO-NATION GIRL is more heated 
today than ever before. Have you read it? You 
can obtain it at all bookstores ($2.50) or from the 
publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


THE NO-NATION 
GIRL eo 0 @ Oy Evans Wall 
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AELICION 


Riverside Church 


(See front cover) ‘ 


Pinkerton detectives guarding Manhat- 
tan’s_ practically completed Riverside 
Church last week straightened to atten- 
tion, craftsmen made a show of their slow 
assiduity, as a small, stocky, energetic, 
bushy-haired, sun-tanned man—Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick—walked with authorita- 
tive curiosity through the church nave and 
accessory rooms. A small group attended 


him on this his first inspection of the | 


church since his regular summer vacation 
on Mouse Island in Boothbay Harbor, 
Me., “where a man can put on a flannel 


shirt in the morning and go to bed in it | 


at night if he feels like it.” The church, 
he saw quickly, would be spick & span 


enough for his first sermon service therein, | 


Oct. 5. 

His followers pointed out the details 
of the interior: ten enormous stained glass 
aisle windows softening the sight of his 


stone pulpit, reading stand and chancel | 
screen; the 1,408 seats in the nave, some | 


equipped with electrical earphone connec- 
tions, and only 100 blocked by pillars from 
view of the pulpit; the two galleries at 
one end of the nave and the triforium gal- 
leries (seating 1,000) between the pillars 
and the clerestory windows, reached by 
four quiet elevators. 


Dr. Fosdick’s party paused to study the 
great, stone chancel screen curving from 


reading desk to pulpit. Carved large on | 


each of its seven separate sections is an 
aspect of the Christ. 

The chapel (almost finished last week) 
is to be the jewel of the entire structure. 
Here small weddings, funerals and special 


religious services which require no more | 


than 200 seats are to be conducted. The 
chapel, like the entire church, is replete 
with symbolism. But, although the church 
is modeled after the Gothic Cathedral of 
Chartres and the chapel an adaptation of 
the Romanesque features of the Cathedral 
of St. Nazaire at Carcassone, there has 
been throughout a careful disregard of 
inherently Roman Catholic symbolism. 
Whatever the Scriptures’ suggested to 
Riverside iconographers, that they de- 
signed. Thus the chapel reredos is domi- 
nated by a massive cross. Above its cross- 
bar is the hand of the Father and the dove 
of the Holy Spirit and, carved small, the 
cruciform Son. However, the nave door 
of the chapel portrays the Nativity, with- 
out using the motif of Virgin & Child. 


On the front porch of the church is a 


thin John the Disciple carved on the | 
median jamb of the red double doors. St. | 
John is the greeter. For “ushers” he has | 
on one side of the porch Prophets Isaiah, | 
Jeremiah, Hosea, Amos, Micah; on the | 
other side followers of Christ SS. Simeon, | 
Stephen, Paul, Barnabas, Timothy. Carved | 
| above them on the arch of the porch are | 
| two rows of angels framing a row of great- 


est scientists (Hippocrates to Albert Ein- 


stein, only living person yet figured in the | 
whole church), a row of philosophers | 
(Pythagoras to Ralph Waldo Emerson, | 
only American figured), a row of religious | 
to David Livingstone, | 
High on | 


leaders (Moses 
African missionary, explorer). 








No. 1 Volunteer 
He kept his leather buckets fifty years. 


Thousands of volunteer firemen are prob- 
ably unaware that the No. 1 Volunteer fire- 
fighter of the U. S. was Benjamin Franklin. 


Perceiving the need for a fire company in 
colonial Philadelphia in 1744, Franklin en- 
rolled members of the Junto, famous literary 
society, in the Union Fire Company, made 
each one sign an agreement to keep in good 
order a certain number of leather buckets, 
which constituted the first American fire ex- 
tinguishers. He became first fire chief of 
Philadelphia, held the job half a century. 


Hazards Minimized: 


Benjamin Franklin was foresighted indeed, 
but he did not foresee the day when fireproof 
construction, of which this great hotel is a 
notable example, would make his fire com- 
pany less and less a municipal necessity. 
This great hotel embodies many of the far- 
reaching inventions devised by Franklin to 
make living more enjoyable. The Benjamin 
Franklin, named in his honor, welcomes you 
in the traditional spirit of Philadelphia hos- 
pitality. 
1200 Rooms, each with bath 


Rates commence at four dollars 


Horace Leland Wiggins Managing Director 

























Are you sure 








you’ve found your | 
right smoke? 


OW could you be sure, until 
you've tried good tobacco in 

a pipe? 
“‘T had never smoked a pipe,” writes 
L. B. P., of Charlotte, N. C. “Was 
detailed in command of a guard, 
stopped over in Harbin, Manchuria, 
bought a pipe in a shop run by an 
East Indian, asked him to recom- 
mend a tobacco, and he handed me 
Edgeworth. Have been smoking a pi 
ever since. Have tried other brands, 
but always revert to Edgeworth.” 

Perhaps you have never smoked a 
pipe. Get a good briar and fill it with 
Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth has a savor all its own. 
And Edgeworth’s “eleventh process” 
guarantees a cool, slow-burning smoke. 
Fifteen cents at the nearest shop will 
buy'a tin of this good old tobacco, 
or the coupon bbe will bring a 
generous free sample. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


































Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—‘*‘Ready-Rubbed’’ and 
“Plug Slice.”” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- f 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. . 
(A TS A, LL TT 
LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S, 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I’ll try your Edgeworth, And I’ll try it 
in a good pipe. 























My name. z 









My street address. 






And the town and state 
Now let the Edgeworth come TM-46 
2 LE AMR TRE CAREER RUE 
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the porch’s tympanum surrounded by 
Mark’s lion, Matthew’s angel, John’s 
eagle, Luke’s ox is Christ. Adjoining those 
Gospel writers is the idea of Matthew 
XXIII, 37: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem .. . 
how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen, gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!” 

This last is the true motto of the 
church. For, to Dr. Fosdick and to Mr. & 
Mrs. John Davison Rockefeller Jr., who 
have spared neither money ($4,000,000) 
nor thoughtful care for all details, the 
church is important only because of its 
prospective occupants. Who are they? 
They are students from every state and 
nation—tens of thousands who make 
upper Broadway near Riverside Drive the 
biggest student community (Columbia 
with all its schools, Barnard, Union Theo- 
logical) in the U. S. They are, moreover, 
professors and friends of professors, thou- 
sands of educated people who live nearby 


| and have jobs of more or less importance 


“down town.” And, besides these, just 
people—one or two hundred thousand who 
live in tall medium-priced 
houses within walking distance. Alto- 
gether it has been an “unchurched” com- 
munity. The Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine rises nearby and there is 
also a Fundamentalist Presbyterian church 
but otherwise there is little choice for 
Protestants. Dr. Fosdick proposes to give 
this educated community a place of great- 
est beauty for worship. He also proposes 
to serve the social needs of the somewhat 
lonely metropolite. Hence on a vast scale 
he has built all the accessories of a com- 
munity church—gymnasium, assembly 


| room fer theatricals, dining rooms, etc., 


etc. He will have two assistant 
besides many a staff worker. 

In ten stories of the 22-story bell-tower 
are classrooms for the religious and social 
training of the young, from nurslings to 
college scholars. One floor is for the 


pastors 


apartment | 


Women’s Society’s sewing room, another | 


for the Women’s Bible Class. Dr. Fos- 
dick’s study and conference rooms are on 
the 18th floor, richly decorated. Simple, 


| but more massive in furniture is the floor | 
above where the board of trustees meet— 
Edward Lathrop Ballard, fire insurance ex- 


ecutive, president; John Davison Rocke- 
feller III, who as secretary writes the 
chronicles; his father; his uncle  Win- 
throp Williams Aldrich; e¢ al. Not all 
of them rich, not all of them powerful, 
but all of them sociologically minded. 

To understand this vast “inclusive” 
church, it is necessary to know the man 
who inspired it and who as long as he is 
there, will be its centre of inspiration, the 
52-year-old man who is without doubt the 
most famed living Protestant preacher. 
Tens of thousands have heard him, mil- 
lions have read him, hundreds have bared 
their hearts to him in private “confes- 
sional,” but his own life is little known. 
Briefly, the record: 

First Crisis. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
met his first spiritual crisis at the age of 
seven, when he experienced conversion and 


| determined to become a foreign mission- 
ary. 


The circumstance was astounding 
only to himself, for his family and envi- 
ronment were religious. Foretaste of the 
interdenominationalism which he was to 
make world-famed, he had been baptized 
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Should the 


Railroads 
Merge? 


T last this important national 
topic is thoroughly covered 
in a complete, most enlight- 

ening article in the October issue of 
WORLD’S WORK. It has been 
awaited by leaders of industry 
—an illuminating discussion that 
railroad executives themselves had 
long hoped this author would give 
them. 

Airplanes, buses, waterways—how 
will they affect future railroad reve- 
nue? Pipelines already supplying abun- 
dant natural gas to important centers 
and steadily expanding—electricity 
generated at the mines and carried 
long distances by high voltage cables. 
Many other pertinent questions an- 
swered for the first time by 


WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


Dr. Ripley, Professor of Political 
Economy at Harvard, student and 
writer has long been recognized as the 
country’s outstanding lay authority on 
railroads. His close association with 
and for the government on railroad 
matters, and his vigorous study and 
writings make his article one that 
every business executive should read. 


Get a copy of the October 
WORLD’S WORK now. Use the 
special introductory coupon below 


which brings you the next six big 


issues for only $1.00—HALF PRICE. 


OCTOBER 
WORLD'S WORK 
Important worldly events of vital 
interest interpreted by foremost au- 

thority every month. 

Get the next 6 issues at half-price. 

Mail this half-price coupon now! 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSESSEREEEHEESEEEE SEER EERE eee eee EEE 


HALF-PRICE COUPON 
Wor p’s Work, T-10-30 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for a six months’ introduc- 
tory subscription to World’s Work, to start 
with the October issue. 


Name 
St. & No.__ 
__State__ aa 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
Publishers 
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a Baptist (by immersion), later attended 
a Presbyterian Sunday School and a Meth- 
odist young people’s society. 

The scene was Buffalo, where he was 
born 52 years ago. Father Fosdick was a 
teacher destined to receive much local 
kudos as long-time high school principal 
and later Superintendent of Education. 
Son Harry was the best pupil in town. 
He won countless prizes, especially for 
oratory. Once he & friends removed 
the clapper from a Methodist Church bell 
and, baffled by the Presbyterian clapper, 
left it wrapped up in their clothes. But 
such a prank, except for indicating energy- 
voltage, was not typical of young Scholar- 
Orator Fosdick, who knew what he wanted 
to do and was well on the road to doing it. 

Second Crisis occurred at Colgate Uni- 
versity. Why, asked Freshman Fosdick, 
must the strength of Samson be literal fact 
if the strength of Hercules is myth merely? 
Two years later Junior Fosdick decided 











International 
ROCKEFELLER III 
He writes the chronicles 


to remove God from his universe.’ Mean- 
while, he had suffered such agonies of 
doubt as come only to those who are at 
once religious by nature and intellectually 
robust. But serenity returned when God 
came back stripped of  obscurantist 
makeup. Harry Fosdick was graduated 
head of his class. 

Third Crisis was essentially physical, 
for never again was the Fosdick faith con- 
founded. Dr. Fosdick’s is not a brilliant 
mind: Dr. Fosdick achieves brilliance. No 
preacher can equal his combination of 
simplicity and polish. This he gets by 
working 10 to 14 hours at a sermon. As 
a student in Union Theological Seminary 
he worked 14 hours a day. Besides his 
regular course, he took philosophy at 
Columbia. He also conducted a Bowery 
Mission, sometimes preaching nine times 
a Sunday to bums and toughs who needed 
strong, honest medicine. And he supported 
himself financially. Result: collapse, 
melancholia, gloom. It was, in evangelical 
idiom, the hand of God, for in later years 
thousands were to be rescued from despair 
by his sympathy. At least one man he 
indubitably saved from suicide. 

Development. Health regained, Harry 
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For Men and Women 


Who Like to Travel “Light” 


MIDGET 
DUOFOLD PENS 


with Diminutive Pencils to Match that Snug- 
gle in Pocket or Purse Like Latch Keys — 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Midget Vest-Parker Duo- 
fold Duette Set (in attractive 
gift box) $7.50. Pens $5 and 
$6, Pencils $2.50 and $3. 


These new Vest-Parkers are like two 
Pens in one—two Pencils in one. For 
each converts to a pocket Duofold in 
the twinkling of an eye. And each fits 
a smart new Parker Desk Set. 

Vest-Parkers are made of jewel-like 
non- breakable Permanite. They 
snuggle in purse or waistcoat pocket 
like keys. Together they weigh but 
34 of an ounce! The Pen is Guaran- 
teed for Life. 

If you buy a Parker Pen—or Pencil—separately, you can 
always match it later with the other. You can always get 
a Desk Base for one or both. And with the Base come 
tapered tips to convert the Pen and Pencil to Desk Set style. 


A Bonus for Every Duofold Point 


Parker point-smiths are the aces of the pen industry. We 
pay them a cash bonus for every Duofold Point. But first 
it must pass 11 merciless tests. If it fails in any one, we 
reject it and the point-maker pays us a forfeit. 

The life of the Parker business depends on this Pressure- 
less Writing Pen that is Guaranteed for Life. 

So we limit the number a man may produce per day. This 
gives him time to make each point as good as his best. And 
7 times out of 8, they do it, and win a cash reward. 

Go and see this attractive Vest-Parker Pen and Pencil 
Set at any of the better dealers. 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Pa dues Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE—$5, $7, $10 
Other Parker Pens, $2.75 and $3.50 
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« 
Cocktails 
« 
Rickeys 
ili 
Collins 
or 
e 
Yj Fiz 
Distilled especially for the 
American market. Matchless 
for flavor. Preferred by Euro- 
pean connoisseurs since 1630. 
Made in century old distilleries by old 
world craftsmen. 
Try this combination 
Use tall lemonade glass, % Holloway’s 
London Dry, teaspoon Nuyens’ Grenadine, 


lime or lemon, cracked ice, fill glass with 
charged water. 


HOLLOWAY’S 
London Dry 


For sale at all first class grocers and delicatessens. 
If they cannot supply you, write direct. Imported by 


B. B. DORF & COMPANY, Inc. 
350 West 3st Street, New York City 
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—Volume XV (January-June, 1930) $5 Postpaid 
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Fosdick finished his last year at Union 
while serving as an assistant at Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church to Pastor George 
C. Lorimer (father of Editor George Hor- 
ace Lorimer of Saturday Evening Post). 
Then, married, he took up his first pas- 
torate in Montclair, N. J,, prosperous- 
to-affluent suburb, which would have no 
youth but the ablest. For eleven years the 
man and his fame developed slowly, irre- 
sistibly. The man grew by meeting real 
issues. He flayed cardplaying (bridge). 
He was alarmed by this new thing called 
movies. He flayed parents who let “boys 
12 years old send flowers to little girls 
and go in carriages to escort them to 
balls.” (He has now abandoned this gen- 
eral line, doubtless because he finds the 
root-trouble is much deeper.) The man’s 
fame grew by books, simple, devotional, 
polished. Largely distributed through the 
Y. M. C. A., The Manhood of the Master, 
The Meaning of Prayer and others have 
reached a total sale of some 1,000,000 
copies in the U. S. and have been trans- 
lated into all manner of languages. Known 
by his books, he was in great demand as a 
university preacher. But that which made 
him universally famed was, to his regret, 
the 

Fourth Crisis. In 1924, Dr. Fosdick 
had been for some years a professor at 
Manhattan’s First Presbyterian Church. 
Terrified by the advance of “Liberalism,” 
conservative Presbyterians led by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, et al. styled them- 
selves Fundamentalists and launched an 
attack to drive from the church all who 
did not subscribe literally to a few “funda- 
mentals” such as Virgin Birth of Christ. 
Astute, they concentrated on Dr. Fosdick, 
since he was a Baptist and since, there- 
fore, they might win a victory by ousting 
him from a Presbyterian pulpit without 
actually having a “heresy” trial in which 
they were by no means sure of even legal- 
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istic success. This made Dr. Fosdick the 
spokesman of non-Literalist Christianity. 
Upon him devolved the duty of present- 
ing a “reasonable” Christianity which was 
not merely a milk & water diet of ethical 
excellencies. This crisis does not pass. 
And because it does not pass Dr. Fosdick 
can pack any church anywhere any time. 

A few months ago, Dr. Fosdick became 
for a moment autobiographical, remi- 
nisced of his youth: “We roamed the 
woods, fished the streams, built our shan- 
ties by the brookside. .. .” Those, it might 
be said, were the old days when Faith was 
simple, when, despite the fast in-rush of 
science and technology, the Church was a 
power in society. Today that power is 
everywhere threatened—not by persecu- 
tion, but by indifference. In the most un- 
churched of educated communities in an 
increasingly unchurchlike world, Dr. Fos- 
dick has caused to be raised on the banks 
of the magnificent Hudson a magnificent 
church. To voice its presence to surround- 
ing multitudes John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr. has set in its tower 72 bells, world’s 
largest and heaviest carillon. (The Park 
Avenue Baptist, predecessor of Riverside 
Church, had only 53.) Their invitation 
Dr. Fosdick expressed in a great exor- 
dium: 

“Let the youth of our day pass all the 
outworks of religion into its very citadel, 
into the presence of Jesus Christ Himself, 
what He was, what He stood for, and be 
challenged with that voice which long ago 
thundered, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and . . . thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’ ” 








y 
McCormick Window 

The great east window of Chicago’s 
Fourth Presbyterian Church has long 
needed proper furbishing in stained glass. 
Last week that glass was ready in the 
Boston studio of Designer Charles J. 
Connick, who made the east window of 
Princeton University’s Chapel. 

There is very little choice for church 
window themes. In the Fourth Presbyte- 
rian’s case the near copying of Princeton's 
east window had the necessity of senti- 
ment. The Chicago window is “in loving 
memory of Nettie Fowler McCormick, 
1835-1923,” wife of Cyrus Hall McCor- 
mick (1809-84), inventor of the reaping 
machine, and mother of Cyrus Hall and 
Harold Fowler McCormick, both long ago 
Princeton graduates. 


Harassed Bishop Cannon 


Traveling second class as “Dr. and Mrs. 
James G. Cannon Jr. of Sao Paulo, Brazil” 
Bishop James Cannon Jr. of Blackstone, 
Va., and his big blonde bride arrived at 
Manhattan from Sao Paulo last week. 
News reporters and photographers greeted 
them. Bishop Cannon: “I am an American 
citizen and don’t wish to: be harassed.” 
Mrs. Cannon emerging from hiding in the 
freight hold screamed hysterically: “I sup- 
pose they [the reporters] think this is 
swell.” 

Bishop Cannon refused to discuss Meth- 
odist Church charges against him (TIME, 
Sept. 29), fired the roman candles of dis- 
traction: “Catholics are largely responsi- 
ble for the feeling against Prohibition. 
The archbishops, cardinals and on up to 
the Pope are antagonistic.” 
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o 
BY Simonds Steel compounded 


as a Prescription -- 


»». dnsures the Quality 
and Uniformity of 
Simonds Cutting Edges 


No PRESCRIPTION is compounded 
with more scientific accuracy than the 
alloy and other special tool steels used 
for Simonds cutting edges. 

The Simonds steel mill... one of the 
world’s most completely equipped elec- 
tric furnace plants...is maintained for 
the purpose of making steels of uniform 
high quality for Simonds products. No 
steel is good enough for Simonds cut- 
ting edges until engineers have given 
their expert approval... until every test 
indicates that the steel meets exacting 
Simonds standards for toughness, 
strength and hardness. Simonds steel 
is “prescription” steel—the finest, most 
practical tool steel modern methods 
and improved facilities can produce. 

This is the basic reason why Simonds 
saws, machine knives, Red Streak hack 
saws and other quality products retain 
their sharp cutting edges on the very 
toughest cutting jobs... this is the rea- 
son why the Simonds name means 
perfection wherever superior cutting 


equipment is used. 


TIME 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1832 - - FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Boston . . Mass.]Propucers or Circular, Band, Metals 
Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag Saws; Machine 
Knives; Files; Hack Saw Blades; Tool 
Seattle . . Wash.| Holder Bits; Saw Tools; Discs; Steel. 

: Stmmonps Canapa Saw Company, 
Chicago - + Ill. Lrp., Montreal, Quebec, St. John, 
Detroit . . Mich.| N. B., Toronto, Ont., Vancouver,B.C. 


Portland . . Ore.) AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
New York. .N.Y.| Waprat, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Manu- 
facturers of Portable Electric Saws and 

La Tools— Aprasive Co., Phila., Pa., 
Adanta . . . Ga.| Producers of Abrasive Grinding Wheels 
: and Polishing Grain—Stmmonps Guar- 
puabiensneanthdinnsa ANTEED Contes tiiats Co., Seattle, 
Los Angeles. Cal. | Wash., Mfrs. of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads. 


SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s Largest Saw Makers 


Memphis . Tenn. 


New Orleans . 


carefully 


BACK OF THE EDGE .. THE STEEL ... BACK OF BOTH. . SIMONDS 















































“A.B. A. CHEQUES? . . . SURE THING, SIR! . . . Wish | had 






a pocketful . . . You’re right, they're lots safer. . . Across 





the line? . . . Take ‘em? ... I'll say they do... O. K. 





That's 3.90 out of 20... Right . . . Much obliged 





. . . Have a good time, sir, and stop in on your way 







ee 5 













Whether it’s gas in Bangor, Maine, plane 





fare at Le Bourget, or camel hire at Cairo, there's a welcome for the traveler 
with A. B. A. Cheques. His A. B. A. Cheques are, as it were, a financial pass- 
port that not only make his money safe, but identify him everywhere as an 







experienced traveler. 


A-B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 
OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 13) 
Fruit & Vegetable Editor 


Sirs: 

PLEASE ABANDON DESCRIPTIVE TERM 
APPLE-CHEEKED IN CONNECTION WITH 
ENGLISH-GIRL MACDONALD STOP MIS- 
SUGGESTING SHAPE AS 
WELL AS COLOR PERSONALLY OBNOX- 


| IOUS SUGGEST TIMES FRUIT & VEGE- 
TABLE EDITOR CONSIDER VARIATIONS 





IN SEASON 
A. V. JUNKIN 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ee eee 
| Juvenile 
Sirs: 
I have just finished reading The Kid, a 


juvenile by Mary Biddle Titler (Harper’s, N. Y.) 
Her first book Reddy was published a year ago, 
and is in its sixth edition, nearly 10,000 copies 
sold to date. The first edition was 2,000, and 
its success warranted Harper to make the first 
edition of The Kid 4,000. I understand the life 


| of most juveniles is only 5,000 altogether. I 


quote these figures to substantiate my personal 
opinion. 

It would seem to me fitting and helpful to 
parents who read the book reviews in TIME to 
recommend or mention the fact, when a good, 


|} clean, juvenile that is amusing and inspirational 











is written. Harper’s call Reddy the modern 
Huckleberry Finn, and The Kid is a sequel to it, 
and even better. 

Mrs. HowarD BUTCHER JR. 

Ardmore, Pa. 

When a Subscriber encounters a juvenile 
of extraordinary merit, let her (him) sub- 
mit it to two other Subscriber-Parents. 
If these Subscribers agree as to the merits, 
let them notify Time; their report will be 
printed in this column. Let it be under- 
stood that no publisher or bookseller or 
author shall have instigated any of these 
notices.—Eb. 

ae 
Why Tinny 
Sirs: 

Myron White’s objection to the “tinny” sound 
of small airplane motors (Letters, Time, Aug. 
25), is a common one. The secret lies entirely 


in the exhaust, not in the motors themselves. 
Many manufacturers of small planes, follow- 


| ing the trend toward radial motors for greater 


efficiency, cut weights and costs, by allowing 
each cylinder to exhaust directly into the air 
from each cylinder head, rather than collect it 
from each head into a single exhaust “stack.” 
As the cylinders fire in rotation, the exhaust is 
freed from each of the five, six, or seven cylin- 
ders in separate explosions, and each explosion 
in a different direction. 

Standing to the side of such a plane, as most 
spectators are, only half of the exhaust is 


heard. ... 
C. H. GILLETTE 
Sales Manager 
Taylor Brothers Aircraft Corp. 
Bradford, Pa. 





Gaaas 
Autobiography 
Sirs: 

Anent “Autobiography,” p. 4, your issue of 
Sept. 15: 

Ted F. Higgins is too young and ignorant to 
be writing even short articles for good magazines. 
Every older man knows that just any woman's 
autobiography if written in four words would 
read: Teething. Marriage. Hell. Death. 

VIRGINIA FAIRBANKS 

Lincoln, Neb. 





> 
“Gentral horst Pittle” 


Sirs: 
You may be interested to read that we received 
today a letter addressed only: 
“Gentral horst Pittle.” 
Ropert I. PARKE 
General Hospital 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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DOES YOUR 
SPORT 

SPUR ON 
YOUR 
CIGARETTES? 


e++ KEEP GOING 


FOR 
‘““‘HAPPY-MOUTH” 
IN COOLER SMOKE! 


When your particular sport gets particu- 
larly spectacular... doesn’t this speed up 
your cigarettes? What a great moment to 
try Spud and Spud’s cooler smoke! Smoke 
straight through a whole Spud pack... 
and understand how Spud keeps you 
mouth-happy... how your mouth and 
throat keep their original moist-cool com- 
fort. Then you realize that it is Spud’s 
cooler smoke which heightens and sus- 
tains your enjoyment of Spud’s choice 
tobacco blend and flavor. Come on, find 
out for yourself why Spud is the much- 
discussed new freedom in old-fashioned 
tobacco enjoyment! At better stands, 
20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco 


Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL~COOLED $ PU D CIGARETTES 


JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 
by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 


eum, 


+ + « continued coolness heightens 
enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. 
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“Slipper Feet 


“slipper feet. 


49 Tired, draggy feet that make you 
long for the old slippers . . . that’s 


” Get rid of them... 


wear the Arch Preserver Shoe. Patented fea- 
tures give natural support . . . remové cause 
of bodily fatigue. This is the original and 
only ARCH PRESERVER shoe, never suc- 
cessfully duplicated. Custom styles, $12.50 up. 
Red Label styles, $10.00 up. 





E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
Rockland, Mass. 


Made in Canada by Scott & Mc Hale, 
Lid., Licensee, London, Ont. 
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(KEEPS THE FOOT WELL- 


fal ns RCH 


“PRES ERVER 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 


Made for women, misses and children by only The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 








TIDY TRAVELERS | 


TESTIFY 





That TECS end one travel trouble. TECS, 
tricky little shoe jackets, snuggle smart foot- 


wear tightly — protect other smart wearing | 
apparel from contacting dusty shoes poorly | 


packed — permit no soiled shirts. 

In closets TECS prevent dust-laden, 
scratched shoes —elastic diamond stitches 
do the trick. 

No tyros — TECS 
everywhere. 
to other tycoons — as gifts, as prizes. 


accompany 


At the better shops — two pairs in a trim | 
box — $1.50, or send direct to Knit Goods | 
T-10, Chicopee Falls, | 


Specialty Co., Dept. 
Mass. Size A for women—B for men. 


TECS 


SMART NEW JACKETS FOR SHOES | 


tycoons | 
Many tycoons present TECS | 


THREADNEEDLE SHIRTS 
MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 

Threadneedle Shirts correctly styled to your taste, 
give that well dressed comfortable appearance that 
only a perfect fitting custom shirt can give. Tailored 
from laundered shirtings, they fit and stay fit. Send 
for new samples and self-measuring chart. Prices 
from $3.00 to $7.00. 

WALTER H. FORD - Shirt Maker 


330 Robert St. Saint Paul, Minnesot: a 





LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen Grid, 
all-electric, A. C. Setsin beautiful Consoles—also 
battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 135 





BOUND VOLUMES OF 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


| Volume XV (Jan. 6-June30, 1930) 


has been bound and is now ready for 
distribution. Completely cross-indexed. 
Bound in dark blue buckram, gold let- 
tering. Pric 2e, $5, postpaid. 

A few copies of oe sonnei IX, X, AG, 
XIT, XIII and XIV are also available 
at the same price. 

Address orders to M. E. STILLWELL, | 
Time, 350 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, Mil. 














TIME TABLE 
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COMING 


National Affairs 

Oct. 2, 6, 7 (respectively )—President 
Hoover’s speeches before: the American 
Bankers’ Association in Cleveland; the 


| American Legion and American Federa- 


tion of Labor in Boston; the sesquicen- 
tennial celebration of the Battle of Kings 
Mountain, at Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Oct. g-11—Maui Fair, largest annual 
exposition in the Hawaiian Islands; at 
Maui Island, Hawaii. 

Oct. 12-15—Celebrations commemorat- 
ing 250th anniversary of city settlement; 
at New Brunswick, N. J. 


| Foreign News 


| ferences; 


Oct. 5—First of series of Balkan con- 
at Athens, Greece. Purpose: 
“Balkan Locarno.” 


Oct. 6-11—Sixth International Road 


| Congress, auspices of the Permanent In- 


tomate Association of Road Con- 
at Washington. 

Oct. "8 —Thirty-fifth birthday of King 
Zog I of Albania. 

Oct. 15—Celebrations commemorating 
2,00oth anniversary of the birth of Virgil; 
at Mantua (birth place), Naples (burial 
place) and Rome (career place). 

Oct. 20—Round table conference on 
Indian Affairs; at St. James’s Palace, 
London. Not invited: Mahatma Gandhi, 
Mrs. Naidu, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Patel 
brothers. 


Science 
Oct. 21—Total eclipse of the sun; at 
Niuafoou (‘“Tin-Can”) Island, Tonga 
| Islands, Pacific Ocean. 
Medicine 
Oct. 13-17—Meeting of the American 





College of Surgeons; at Philadelphia. 
Oct. 14-16—Meeting of the Association 

of American Medical Colleges; at Denver. 
Oct. 20-24—Meeting of the American 

Hospital Association; at New Orleans. 


| Religion 


Oct. 2—Yom Kippur (Day of Atone- 
ment), Jewish holiday. 


Oct. 7-14—Succoth (Feast of the 


| Tabernacles), Jewish holidays. 


Music 
SEASON OPENINGS 


Oct. 2—New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. 
Oct. 3—Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Oct. 6—Seattle Symphony. 
Oct. 9—Detroit Symphony. 
Oct. 1o—Boston Symphony. 


Oct. 12—Coolidge Music Festival; at 
Chicago. 

Oct. 16—Cleveland Orchestra; Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera. 

Oct. 17—Chicago Symphony; Cincin- 
nati Symphony. 

Oct. 23—Los Angeles Symphony. 
Sport 

FooTBALL—Oct. 11 

East: Army v. Swarthmore, at West 


Point; Carnegie Tech v. Georgia Tech, at 
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No Paste on 
Your Fingers 


At last it’s as easy to paste papers to- 
gether as itisto usea pencil, and with- 
out getting your fingers stuck up with 
paste. LePage’s new Grip Spreader 
Mucilage Package is shaped to fit 
the hand. It has a rubber cap with 
a self-closing slit that makes it 
as easy to spread as with a brush. 
It contains a powerful high- 
grade mucilage. Easier and 
quicker to use. Always ready. 
No loss by evaporation. Can’t 
spill if upset. For home or of- 
fice. Get a bottle and try it. 
If not found locally we will 
send you one Grip Spread- 
er direct upon receipt of 
10 cents. Russia Cement 
Co., 754 Essex Ave., Glou- 
cester, Mass.— makers of 
LePage’s Glue 


‘LE PAGE S: 


GRIP SPREADER 


) MUCILAGE 





CURIOUS 
BOOKS 


1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 





Send for descriptive catalogues 


THE PANURGE PRESS 
149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



















TIME 


Pittsburgh; Columbia v. Wesleyan, at 
New York; Dartmouth v. Boston U., at 
Hanover; Harvard v. Springfield, at Cam- 
bridge; Pennsylvania v. Virginia, at Phila- 
delphia; Princeton v. Brown, at Prince- 
ton; Yale v. Georgia, at New Haven. 

South: Alabama v. Sewanee, at Bir- 
mingham; Florida v. Alabama Poly, at 
Jacksonville; Georgetown v. West Vir- 
ginia, at Washington; North Carolina v. 
Maryland, at Chapel Hill; Vanderbilt v. 
V. P. I., at Nashville. 

Midwest: IMllinois v. Butler, at Urbana; 
Michigan v. Purdue, at Ann Arbor; Min- 
nesota v. Stanford, at Minneapolis; 
Northwestern v. Ohio State, at Evanston; 
Notre Dame v. Navy, at South Bend; 
Oklahoma v. Nebraska, at Norman; Wis- 
consin v. Chicago, at Madison. 


West: California v. St. Mary, at 
Berkeley; Washington v. Idaho, at 
Seattle; Washington State v. Southern 
California, at Pullman. 

GOLF 

Oct. 13-18—U. S. women’s champion- 


ship; at Los Angeles. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


STRICTLY DISHONORABLE—A_ well-fa- 


its second year (TIME, Sept. 30, 1929). 
SYMPHONY IN Two FLaAts—Ivor 
Novello in a play of his own making. 
Two shows for the price of one (TIME, 
Sept. 29). 
TuHAT’s GRATITUDE—Frank Craven in 
a surefire, folksy comedy (Time, Sept. 


22) 


and beautiful panorama of what Negroes 
feel about the Bible (Trme, March 10). 

Tue Last Mite—Ably handled prison 
drama (TIME, Feb. 24). 

Tue Lonc Roap—Otto Kruger’s deft 
mumming makes this one worth wit- 
nessing (TIME, Sept. 22). 

THE gth Guest—His name is Death 
(TIME, Sept. 1). 

TorcH Sonc—About a night club 
crooner who joins the Salvation Army. 
Some able reporting of the American 
scene by Kenyon Nicholson (TIME, Sept. 
8). 

Up Pops tHe Devit—Bright sayings of 
the boys and girls in Greenwich Village 
(TIME, Sept. 15). 

Musical—Ear~t CARROLL VANITIES 
(Time, July 14), Garrick GAIETIES 
(Time, June 16), Hot RuytHM (TIME, 
Sept. 1), Lirrte SHow (TIME, Sept. 15). 


a 
> 








Best Pictures 


ABRAHAM LincotN—Portrayed with 
dignity by Walter Huston (Time, Sept. 
8). 

Der TIGER Von Bertt1n—Good murder 
mystery, competently handled by an all- 
German cast, in all-German dialog (Time, 
Sept. 29). 

HELL’s ANGELS—Howard Hughes’ 
superb air spectacle (TIME, June 9g). 

RomaANnce—Greta Garbo provocative 
against the brownstone elegance of Man- 
hattan 30 years ago (Time, Sept. 1). 








HE GREEN Pastures—An elaborate | 
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$10,240 ANNUAL SAVING 


by one user of 


This Thin Business Paper 


ANY BUSINESS houses and 


professional people are effecting 
actual cash saving through the use of 


| Dexstar Manifold. 


Take the case of one large concern (name 
upon request) as an example. A force of 


2,500 stenographers with 16-lb. Rail- 


: : 4- | road Manilla formerly secured a maximum 
vored, somewnat naughty comedy, , | . ° 
wt naughty comedy, now In | average of 4 copies per typing. Now 


with 7-lb. manifold paper they obtain 
an average of 10 copies with a 15-copy 
maximum, 

Dexstar Manifold No. 5, the thinnest 
business writing paper made—used on 
special work, gives a 15-copy average 
and a 22-copy maximum. 


Through the use of the 7-lb. stock alone, 


| copying time was reduced 60%—a 


saving of 25,000 typing hours annually. 
At 40¢ an hour, this represents an 
annual saving of $10,000. 


Thinner copy paper is also credited with 
a material decrease in filing space re- 
quired, the estimated reduction being 
6,000 square feet in one building alone, 
representing an additional annual saving 
of $1,500. 

Making allowance for the additional 
first cost of manifold paper, this concern 
makes a net annual saving of $10,240! 


This is not an exceptional case. Large 

business houses everywhere are econo- 

mizing through the use of Dexstar Mani- 

fold. Nor is its usefulness limited to “’ big 

business’’. Smaller concerns and indi- 

viduals are finding it equally practicable. 
Write for samples and particulars 


DEXSTAR 


MANIFOLD 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Department D-4 
WINDSOR LOCKS CONNECTICUT 


Paper Makers Since 1835. 
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ASTAFSI/] 


Al Drinker of Hashish/ 


In eleventh century Persia, a secret order 








was founded by Hassan ben Sabbah, | 


indulging in the use of the Oriental drug 
hashish, and, when under its influence, in 
the practice of secret murder. The murder- 


ous drinker of hashish came to be called | 


hashash in the Arabic and from that on- | 


gin comes our English word assassin! 

There is an amazing little story about 
the formation of this word, as well as of 
many thousands of other words, in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of these stories are presented in a hand- 
some illustrated booklet—free to you on request. 


Our English language has many of its roots in 
other and older languages and has developed 
through an amazing process of evolution. Word 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Twins 

At Chicago, five years ago Herman 
Jackson took a wife. 
brother Albert. A year ago Herman left 
his wife. So did Albert. Herman mar- 
ried again without divorce. So did Albert. 
Last week Herman was arrested for 
bigamy. So was Albert. 


e 








Lightning 

At Woolston, England, lightning entered 
a metal support in Emily Sophie Sudlow’s 
corset, killed her. 





Squirt 

At Kingston, Ont., a boy named Cronk 
loaded his water pistol with ammonia, 
squirted it through a keyhole. A_ boy 
named Lord who was peeking in lost an 





eye. The Lords sued the Cronks for 
$10,000. f 
| Indecision 


At Chicago, Frank Seidler, 31, went out 


| on a Lake Michigan pier to drown him- 


self, but decided not to when he felt how 
cold the water was. On his way back to 


| land he fell off the pier. A policeman res- 
| cued him. Seidler was grateful. 


a. 
x 





Sweat 
At Crane, Mo., mourners held up a 


funeral procession when they saw beads of | 


sweat on the unembalmed corpse’s fore- 
head. A physician applied restoratives 
vainly, finally pronounced Mrs. Archie 


| Dunnegan dead a second time. The funeral 


histories not only make fascinating stories to read | 


but offer the background understanding that is | Johnson, 17, made $235 in a crap game 
essential to accurate and effective use of words in | ; ae . ag aa 
| before she was arrested. Her fine was $15. 


writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
‘Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—origin, mean- 
ing, spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. 
It gives you the whole word power of English, 
readily accessible for quick reference. The 2,700 
pages of this great single volume are equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia and 
its encyclopedic information makes it a dependable- 
question-answerer on all subjects. 


The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools, and busi- 
ness offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority”’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 






See It At 
Your Bookstore 


continued. 
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Fine 


At Richmond, Ind., Mrs. Margaret 





a 
Hungry 
At Kansas City, Mo., J. B. McComas, 
night watchman in Commerce Trust Co., 
jumped on a prowling figure, discovered 
his captive was a hungry 1o-yr.-old run- 
away who had squeezed through the bank’s 
window bars in search of food. 
onml) 





| Poison 


In Los Angeles, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


| Lowe, jobless, cooked what little food they 


| skimp, skimped themselves so that their | 





had, told their three oldest children to 
three youngest would have plenty. Next 
day the three youngest died of poisoning, 
another was ill. 





o——— 


Loafer 


At Bethalto, Ill., George Kabel, 87-year- 
old farmer, estimated that he had threshed 
enough wheat in his lifetime to make 118,- 
320,000 loaves of bread. 








Peeler 

At Adel, Iowa, Mrs. Samantha Burns 
died in the Dallas County Home where she 
had peeled a bushel and a half of potatoes 
daily for 35 years, equivalent to 32 car- 
loads. 


So did his twin | | 








| 
| 
| 
| 








The Jones Family 


Announces the Opening of the 48th 
Season for the national distribution 
| thru the JONES DEALERS of 
| 


| 


ONES 

DAIRY FARM 

SAUSAGE 
NOW READY 


at the better markets. 
(ON Ea 
















| Made from corn-and-milk-fed young 
| pork and pure spices—Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage is a primary product 
which means that- all the loins and 
. other“ choice cuts” are used in making 
| it just ds Milo and “Aunt Sally” 

Jones made it nearly 100 years ago. 
_ SHIPPED DAILY FRESH FROM THE FARM. 


Jones Dairy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. * 

In Wisconsin's great dairy center—owned and 

operated by the Jones Family since 1834. 


VIOLA ROOT CAMERON 
Genealogist 


ESTABLISHED IN 1913 


FAMILY HISTORIES 
COMPILED AND 
PUBLISHED 





COATS OF ARMS 





CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 





521 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


57 CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON 


56 FAUBOURG SAINT- 
HONORE, PARIS 





AMSTERDAM 





930 
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Beer & Skittles* 


CAKES AND ALE—W. _— Somerset 
Maugham—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Somerset Maugham writes a workman- 
like novel; easy to read, witty, sardonic, 
realistic, far from the borderline of bore- 
dom. He does not believe in “great” 
books; has never written, will never write 
one. His habitual bitterness, whether 
natural or acquired, has become part of 
his stock-in-trade. He now uses it effec- 
tively, usually cloaks it in brusque but 
polite irony. 

Cakes and Ale: or The Skeleton in the 
Cupboard is a novel without a hero. Nar- 
rator is William Ashenden, middle-aged 
bachelor writer, through whose  disil- 
lusioned eyes you see unfolded the story 
of Edward Driffield and the lovely Rosie. 
When Edward Driffield died his late-won 
position as Grand Old Man of English 
Letters was secure. His shrewd second 
wife wanted an official, respectably-mum- 
mifying biography, asked the popular 
novelist Alroy Kear to write it. But 
Ashenden was one of the few who knew 
anything about Driffield’s early life. 
When kear tried to pump him, Ashenden 
had reason to tell only a little of what 
he knew. The rest he tells to the reader. 

Ashenden was a boy when he first met 
Driffield, then a struggling author, and 
Rosie, his beautiful barmaid wife. When 
the Driffields ‘shot the moon” (left town 
without paying their debts), Ashenden 
thought he would never see them again. 
But years later, while a medical student 
in London, he met Rosie on the street, 
went home with her to tea, became an 
habitué of the Driffield salon. Rosie was 
the. chief attraction. Kind-hearted, af- 
fectionate, she became Ashenden’s mis- 
tress, but he knew he shared her with 
others. One day she ran off to the U. S. 
with a married man she liked better than 
any of them. When Driffield married 
again his second wife did her best to 
dragoon him into respectability, finally 
outwardly succeeded. Word came from 
the U. S. that Rosie was dead. But close 
mouthed Ashenden knew better. On a 
lecture tour in the States he had had a 
note from her, had called to find her a 
widow in Yonkers. Rosie was old, fat, 
bobbed-haired, but just the same under- 
neath. On the living room wall was a 
large photograph of the man with whom 
Rosie had run away. Said Ashenden, “I 
wonder what it was you saw in him.” 
The picture “showed him in a long frock 
coat, tightly buttoned, and a tall silk hat 
cocked rakishly on one side of his head; 
there was a large rose in his buttonhole; 
under one arm he carried a silver-headed 
cane and smoke curled from a big cigar 
that he held in his right hand. He had 
a heavy mustache, waxed at the ends, 
and a saucy look in his eye, and in his 
bearing an arrogant swagger. In his tie 
was a horseshoe in diamonds. He looked 
like a publican dressed up in his best to 


go to the Derby. ‘I'll tell you,’ said Rosie. 
‘He was always such a perfect gentle- 
man.’ ” . 

The Author. William Somerset 
Maugham (pronounced “mawm”), 56, 
playwright, novelist, essayist, studied to 
be a doctor, knows how to articulate a 
skeleton, but prefers to do his dissecting 
in books. Of medium size and corpulence, 
with heavy, mustached face, he lives in 
Cap Ferrat, France, travels widely, stut- 
ters, has effeminate men friends. Though 
he has written some popular books and 








International 


WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


He understands barmaids. 


plays, his cynicism has kept the great 
public from crowning him a_ favorite. 
Says he cynically: “I have never called 
myself cynical. . . . I've always thought 
myself truthful.” Author Maugham has 
written: The Trembling of a Leaf, Of 
Human Bondage, The Moon and Six- 
pence; The Gentleman in the Parlour 
(Time, May 5); (plays): East of Suez, 
The Circle, The Letter.- 
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Happiness Without Tears 

THe Conquest OF HAppINEss—Ber- 
trand Russell—Liveright ($3). 

The books of Bertrand Russell are a 
modern substitute for the Bible. One of 
the high priests of our day (a scientist, 
a No. 1 mathematician), his writing “is 
not addressed to highbrows, or to those 
who regard a practical problem merely 
as something to be talked about.” Few 
deny the high morality of his lucid logic, 
which makes even his rational counsels 
of perfection sound like simplest common 
sense, but few could put these counsels 
of perfection into practice. At least his 
simplifications should be an antidote to 
confusion. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East gand St., New 


York City. 


Few will quarrel with his thesis: that 
unhappiness is widespread through civili- 
zation—‘“very largely due to mistaken 
views of the world, mistaken ethics, mis- 
taken habits of life . . . matters which 
lie within the power of the individual.” 
Confesses Russell: “I was not born 
happy. . . . In adolescence, I hated life 
and was continually on the verge of 
suicide, from which, however, I was re- 
strained by the desire to know more 
mathematics. Now, on the contrary, I 
enjoy life. ... This is due partly... 
to having discovered what were the things 
that I most desired ... partly ... to 
having successfully dismissed certain 
objects of desire. . . . But very largely 
it is due to a diminishing preoccupation 
with myself.” 

The happiest men today, says Russell, 
are the scientists. “Many of the most 
eminent of them are emotionally simple, 
and obtain from their work a satisfaction 
so profound that they can derive pleasure 
from eating, and even marrying.” Russell 
thinks happiness is not a gift received 
but a conquest to be won. If you want 
to be happy you must work for it, acquire 
zest, congenial work, impersonal interests, 
freedom from worry, resignation. “The 
secret of happiness is this: let your in- 
terests be as wide as possible, and let 
your reactions to the things and persons 
that interest you be as far as possible 
friendly rather than hostile.” 

The Author. The fame of Hon. Ber- 
trand Arthur William Russell will hardly 
be increased if he becomes third Earl 
Russell (he is heir presumptive). Philoso- 
pher, mathematician, he is great & good 
friend to Philosopher-Mathematician Al- 
fred North Whitehead, with whom he 
wrote Principia Mathematica, incompre- 
hensible to laymen, to mathematicians a 
delight. During the War Russell’s pacifist 
activities in the No Conscription Fellow- 
ship cost him his Cambridge lectureship, 
£100 fine, six months in prison. Twice 
marriéd, he has two children (by his 
second wife), lives in Cornwall, where he 
conducts a school for children on his 
own educational principles. Clean-shaven, 
red-faced, he has thick white hair, seamed 
cheeks, a trenchant nose, a stubborn but 
unaggressive jaw, a wide, clear eye. He 
has written many books. Some of them: 


‘The A BC of Relativity, Education and 


the Good Life, Problems of Philosophy, 
Proposed Roads to Freedom, Why Men 
Fight, Marriage and Morals (Time, Nov. 
4. 1929). 
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Open Boats 


THE WRECK OF THE DuMaARU*—Lowell 
Thomas—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

On Sept. 12, 1918, the new wooden 
steamer Dumaru sailed from San Fran- 
cisco with a cargo of gasoline and explo- 
sives for Honolulu, Guam and Manila. In 
her Wartime camouflage she looked “like a 
clown on an evil sea.” The grisly tale of 
what happened to her and her crew was 
told to Author Lowell Thomas by one of 
the survivors, Fritz Harmon, first assistant 
engineer. 

Two hours after leaving Guam the 
Dumaru ran into a tropical thunderstorm 
and was struck by lightning; the cargo in 


*Published Sept. 5. 
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DRY 
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Thorn 
$4 







100 Shapes and Styles—Smooth $3.50, 
Thorn $4, Premier $5, Relief $7 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Est. 1851 
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the forward hold exploded. She began to 
burn. All the crew got safely off but the 
boat Fritz Harmon was in had 32 men, 
too many. For five days they tried to 
make Guam against head winds, then gave 
it up and headed hopelessly for the Caro- 
line Islands or the Philippines. 

On the 13th day the first man died, rav- 
ing; on the 14th day their water gave out, 
two more died. They tried to make a con- 
denser to get fresh water, but had little 
success. On the 17th day the chief engi- 
neer died. With part of his body they 
made a broth. “The salt in the sea water 
in which the flesh was boiled was absorbed 
by the flesh, leaving the broth free from 
salt and not unpleasant to taste. The flesh 
was like tough veal.” On the 23d day the 


| survivors drank the blood from a fresh 


corpse. Next day they sighted land. Out 
of 32 men, 16 were alive. 
One of the 32 had been Lieut. E. V. 


| Holmes, U. S. N. Says Harmon: he com- 





| India. 


mitted suicide by jumping out of the boat. 
On account of his death a naval investiga- 
tion was held. The Dumaru survivors de- 
cided to tell the truth, the whole story 
came out but no arrests were made. They 
had admitted cannibalism but not murder. 


The Author. Lowell Thomas, 38, lec- 
turer, journalist, traveler, onetime profes- 
sor of oratory, was born in Ohio but spent 
his boyhood in Cripple Creek, Col., as 
miner, rancher, realtor, newshawk. During 
the War he was with Allenby’s army in 
Palestine, with famed Col. Thomas Ed- 
ward Lawrence in Arabia. (Say partisans 


| of Lawrence: it was partly to correct mis- 


statements of Thomas’ With Lawrence in 
Arabia that Lawrence wrote his Revolt in 
the Desert.) After the War he accom- 
panied the Prince of Wales on a tour of 
Air-minded, he wrote the official 
account of the U. S. Army’s world flight 
(1924). Last February he returned from a 


| long trip through wildest Asia. Says he: 


“T have never been bored for five minutes 
in my life.” Other books: European Sky- 
ways, The Sea Devil, Raiders of the Deep, 
Woodfill of the Regulars, The Sea Devil’s 
Fo’c’s’le. 
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Success Stories 


THE PsycHOLoGY oF ACHIEVEMENT— 
Walter B. Pitkin—Simon & Schuster ($4). 
If you are under 35, and one of the four 
or five ablest of your surrounding 100 
fellow-citizens, this book is about and for 
you. Otherwise not, says the author. The 


Psychology of Achievement should be a 
| best-seller. 


Not Success but Achievement is Author 
Pitkin’s theme. “Achievement is distin- 


| guished successful endeavor, usually in the 


Until you smoke Drinkless* Kaywoodie, you | 





face of difficulties. As such it always pos- 
sesses two characteristics: first, a certain 
superiority of aim; and, secondly, excep- 
tional skill in execution.” For Achieve- 
ment three ingredients are necessary: the 
Wish, the Chance, the Man. Says Pitkin: 
a man should discover his capabilities, 
capitalize them to the utmost, but not try 
something for which nature has unfitted 
him. Many and varied are his examples 


don’t know the real pleasure of pipe smoking! | of achievement, of non-achievement. Some 


of them: 

Baseballer Babe Ruth. “Far from being 
‘a man in a million,’ [he] is at least one 
man in 50 or 60 million. . . . Were men 
paid according to the scarcity of rivals who 


can do their work equally well, Babe Ruth 
should be receiving at least ten million 
dollars a year, instead of the paltry 80 
thousand he now pockets.” 


“As Grant’s achievement is the most 
brilliant in American history, so is Lenin’s 
in all modern history.” 

Bernarr Macfadden. “Probably he has 
done far more good than David Living- 
stone and a thousand other missionaries.” 

Warren Gamaliel Harding. “The only 
case of ‘triple zero achievement’ in our day 
and generation, so far as I know. ...A 
man of weak sexuality is in luck, from the 
point of view demanded by high achieve- 
ment. For he is not distracted from his 











WALTER B. PITKIN 
Idealism? Service? 


aim by blonde winks and brunette giggles. 
... No Elks’ picnic ever reaches Par- 
nassus. The only man who has ever 
achieved something through the aid of tea 
parties is Sir Thomas Lipton.” 

Such high-sounding words as Idealism 
and Service have little to do with Achieve- 
ment, says Pitkin. “A man by the name of 
William Randolph Hearst built up the 
largest and most profitable newspaper and 
magazine business in America. By Ideal- 
ism? By Service? A citizen known as 
Doheny has built up one of the vastest oil 
businesses on earth. Has anybody ever 
found a chemical trace of Idealism and 
Service in him?” 

The Author. Walter Boughton Pitkin, 
52, is himself no mean achiever. At 14 he 
herded cattle, delivered packages for a. 
Detroit drygoods store, then worked on a 
school census to get money for college, 
where he paid his way by training a prize- 
fighter, selling class canes, newspaper 
work. After college he studied languages 
and psychology in Europe. Onetime U. S. 
Managing Editor of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, he is professor of journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, is famed among editors 
for his consultant ability in reviving mori- 
bund magazines. Other books: The Psy- 
chology of Happiness, The Twilight of the 
American Mind, The Art and Business of 
the Short Story, How to Write Stories, 
Must We Fight Japan?, The Art of Rapid 
Reading, The Art of Sound Pictures (with 
William M. Marston: Time, Jan. 27). 
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the bantam Austin 


CAR that darts through the 
A field of traffic... swiftly... 
without effort. Adroit as a polo 
pony. A twist of the wrist and it’s 
parked, in incredibly tiny spaces. 
The bantam Austin is large enough 
to carry you and a companion, in 
comfort, anywhere... no larger 

.a minimum bulk of metal, rub- 
ber, gasoline, to move you smoothly 
through a crowded world. . . that is 
sensible transportation . . . bantam 
transportation. 

‘The facts will argue it into your 
choice as a second car... if only to 


save mileage costs on your large car. 
+0 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
1000 miles for $5.75 worth of gas 
and oil. ‘Three-quarters of a penny 
a mile for gas, oil and tires. 20,000 
to +0,000 miles on a set of tires. 
The bantam Austin is made in 
America by American workmen 


backed by American capital. 


Service facilities are established in 
all parts of the country. 

This brisk, young car is priced at 
$445, at the factory. It will quickly 
pay this back to you in large car 
mileage saved. 


THE AMERICAN 


Climb, Spain. wy Brooklands “Double Twelve’’. 
Broke al! records. Three cups. 7 1556 miles at 64.97 m. p. h 


UST 


AMERICAN AUSTIN CAK COMPANY, INC., BUTLER, PA. 


Germany. Fahrt Durch 
Schlesien. First—second. 








Montlhery, 
race. Won at 65.6 m. p. h. 


-- the world is getting crowpep -- 
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France. 2000 kilo 


20,679 Physicians 


soy LUCKIES are 
“loss vray 


yuck! 


becca” $f. 


Toasting removes 
dangerous irritants 
- that cause 
dilaelohmiaanienicels 
and coughing 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — 


against irritation— against cough. 











